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Have you seen 
this new book? 


PLANNING 
YOUR FUTURE 


By Grorce E. Myers 
Professor of Vocational Guidance, University 


* of Michigan 


Guapys M. LITrTLe 

Assistant Principal, Cleveland Intermediate 
School, Detroit 

and SaraH A. ROBINSON 

Girls’ Counselor, Hutchins Intermediate School, 
Detroit 


417 pages, 5'4.x 8, illustrated, $1.50 





ERE is a text by three experienced 

teachers who purpose to help the 
student of junior high school age to think 
out an intelligent and practical answer 
to his own question—What am I going to 
be when I grow up? It answers general 
questions, studies the major wage-earning 
groups of occupations, presents a few 
simple but fundamental principles of 
economics and discusses the place of the 
school in vocational planning. 

Of the many comments which have 
been made concerning this book, we 
should like to bring to your attention 
the following: 

“I consider the book to be very timely 
and one that is especially helpful in 
carrying on a guidance program in the 
junior high school. The authors are 
well known for their knowledge and ex- 
perience in guidance and it is fortunate 
for us that they have made their work 
available in book form.”—F. T. Struck, 
Head, Department of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College. 











Send for a copy on approval 





ON-APPROVAL COUPON 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
870 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of Myers, Little 
and Robinson’s PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 
($1.50) on approval. I understand that I am to 
return this book after a reasonable period of 
examination unless I either notify you of my 
intent to adopt it in my classes or remit for it. 
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A new book by Thorndike . . . 
HUMAN LEARNING 


This new book, by Edward L. Thorndike, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is a con 
cise and readily understood discussion of the 
nature and evolution of human learning in which 
are presented fundamental facts and principles. 
The book is written in a pleasant, easy style with- 
out the sacrifice of scientific accuracy or adequacy. 
A large part of the material is based upon ex- 
tensive investigations carried on during the past 
three years with the help of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Because of its simplicity, 
the volume will appeal to the layman as well as to 
the scientific and student, and it will undoubtedly 
be used in many universities, colleges, and training 
schools as collateral reading in advanced courses 
in educational psychology. It is the most recent 
work of an outstanding authority. 


8vo 200 pages $2.25 
THE CENTURY Co. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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THIRD ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
July 6August 14 

The Progressive Education Association will con- 
duct its Third Annual Institute of Progressive Edu 
cation under the auspices of Syracuse University, 
offering a wide range of courses and outstanding in 
structors. 





Demonstration School 


Plans have been made for a Demonstration Schoo! 
utilizing progressive education methods, with the co 
operation of the Syracuse public schools. Classes at 
all levels will be arranged. The Primary School wil! 
be directed by Dr. Ruth Andrus, Expert in Childhood 
Education of the New York State Department of 
Education. The Secondary School will be directed 
by Burton P. Fowler, Head Master of the Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, and President of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

The Courses 


The Case Method of Studying Child Development 
Dr. Andrus. : 

The Methods and Materials of Primary Education 
Dr. Andrus. 

The Methods and Materials of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Grades.—Dr. Adelaide M. Ayer, Director of 
Training, State Teachers College, Iwaukee, Wis 
consin. : 

The Principles and Practices of Modern Education 
Dr. Ayer. y 

The Methods and Materials of Secondary Education 
—Mr. Fowler. 

The Personality Adjustment of School Children 
Mrs. Georgia Clarke Matthaei, Psychologist of th: 
Bronxville, N. Y., Public Schools. : 

Diagnostic Work in Reading, Spelling, and Arith 
metic.—Mrs. Matthaei. 

Industrial Arts as a Curricular Tool, a Laboratory) 
Course—to be selected. 

For registration blank, application for room and 
board, copies of the Institute bulletin, and all infor 
mation, write direct to Dr. Harry 8. Ganders, Dean 
of the Teachers College, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


AT DETROIT 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Tue annual midwinter inventory of 
education in the United States was taken 
this year in Detroit, where approximately 
12,000 superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, state, national and association offi- 
cials, teachers and exhibitors met in the 
sixty-first annual convention of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, which was 
held from February 21 to 26. 

The annual inventory consisted of ap- 
proximately 300 speeches probably totaling 
1,000,000 words, which were delivered in 
five days. Collected, the addresses would 
fill about 50 average size books. The edu- 
cational stock-taking cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000, most of which went to 
the railroads and to the hotels of Detroit. 

Five other departments of the National 
Edueation Association held sessions at the 
same time; the Departments of Elementary 
School Principals, Rural Education, Sec- 
ondary School Principals, Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and Vocational 
Education. Other important educational 
organizations which met at the same time 
included the National Association of Deans 
of Women, the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education, the Na- 


tional Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Public Instruction, 
the National Council of Education, the 
National Council of Childhood Education, 
the National Association of High School 
Inspectors and Supervisors and the Muniec- 
ipal Normal School and Teachers College 
Section. Scheduled breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners of other groups in this largest 
of educational conventions numbered 110 
and filled seven pages of the program. 

Prophets, critics, pleaders, researchers 
and innovators told what was new, what 
was wanted, what was wrong and what was 
ahead of education in the United States be- 
fore well-attended sessions, general and 
sectional, nearly all of which were able to 
meet in the new, luxurious, commodious 
and convenient $8,000,000 Masonic Temple. 

Intelligence tests, measurements and 
grading as now employed in the public 
schools received blistering castigation from 
many critics, led by E. W. Butterfield, 
state commissioner of education from Con- 
necticut, whose speech is quoted from at 
length because of general agreement that it 
was the most brilliant delivered during the 
convention. 


You can not classify your merchants as dull and 
bright. We assume that ministers are generally 
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bright and deacons regularly dull, but there is 
no way of finding out. We divide our schools 
into ability groups and seat the assembly hall 
with uncontaminated castes, but when the women’s 
club gathers, Solomon could not pass through the 
audience and separate the bright from the dull. 
. . . We have failed to see that all these tests are 
in the same narrow field, that intelligence is much 
wider than names, definitions and symbols... . 
There is no general intelligence any more than 
there is a general patriotism or a general love. 


_ Like finite verbs, intelligence, patriotism, love, 


each must take an object. 

To many teachers, intelligence has come to mean 
ability in the narrow field which the high school 
has made all its own. 

The chief teacher of English in one of our city 
high schools wrote me: ‘‘ You do not realize our 
difficulties. The great majority of our students 
come from homes without the slightest trace of in- 
herited culture.’’ 

Yet there were in her classes Russian and Ital- 
ian boys and girls in whose homes music was 
known and loved and appreciated; a world into 
which this unmusical teacher, with songless colo- 
nial ancestors, could never enter. 

There were in her classes French and Greek 
boys and girls whose homes were illumined with an 
inherent love of beauty and color and form which 
her eyes and mine could never see. 

There were in her classes Polish and Irish boys 
and girls in whose homes were ideals of family 
union and conservation which in her home are 
unknown. 

There were in her classes Jewish boys and girls 
in whose homes a spiritual culture dwelt which has 
given great religions to the world and has trans- 
formed the human race. 

To this narrow-minded teacher culture meant 
the study of literature which the Greeks and 
Italians had written; the study of mathematical 
truths discovered by French and Scandinavians; 
the study of history made by Jews and others who 
to her were uncultured people. To her culture 
meant classroom study with closed eyes, ears and 
heart. It meant college degrees, unread books on 
the shelves of the family library, and a grand- 
father who was a clergyman; while in the homes 
of many of the children who daily passed her desk 
there dwelt culture which she could never know 
and could never appreciate. 


Speaking in somewhat the same vein, H. 
E. Chamberlain, director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic, Minneapolis, said: ‘‘ Any 
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one who is interested in the welfare of 
children, be it educational or otherwise, 
should be genuinely concerned with that 
countless battalion of children who leave 
school every year in defeat; leave con- 
vineed that their limitations have been by 
teachers openly unfurled in the classroom 
before their friends and enemies alike; 
leave feeling that they have been betrayed, 
instead of benefited, by education; or leave 
knowing others have been cautioned to 
avoid them; or leave with their parents 
forewarned of the hopelessness of their 
offspring and its reversion to the primitive 
and the savage. 

‘‘The most who leave school thus leave 
with an inverted impression, or an actual 
distaste, of all regularity, of all rules and 
authority. It should be apparent to edu- 
eators that from this malcontented and 
misunderstood battalion are many of the 
school-complaining parents, a generation 
hence, recruited. From this same group 
come the agitators, the radicals and the 
defaulters who are suspicious of all govern- 
ment, skeptical of creeds, antagonistic to 
conventional life, discontented with lot 
and vocation, remiss to obligations and 
extremely selfish of personal right. Much 
of the discontent, lawlessness and dishar- 
mony current to-day among adults, not 
children, may be directly traced to educa- 
tional methods applied en bloc without 
coordinating the knowledge of other arts 
and sciences and disregarding the specific 
needs of the individual child.’’ 

Charles H. Judd, director of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago, 
who set up something like a convention 
record with six scheduled speeches, also 
introduced a warning on the current uses 
of the scientific method in education. 

‘‘There seems to be an assumption,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that a certain test infallibly deter- 
mines the intellectual stature of a pupil. 
... There is, I am genuinely afraid, a 
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generation of formalists in the making 
more prejudicial to true science than the 
earnest seekers after the best methods of 
conducting schools who never studied sta- 
tistical methods. I am making a plea for 
the persistence of the inquiring attitude, 
for belief in research at all levels... . 
The eases with which the science of educa- 
tion deals are all complex and must be 
looked at from many points of view. .. . 
The use of scientific discoveries requires as 
much skill as was originally required to 
make these discoveries.’’ 

Although effects of the economic depres- 
sion on the schools were frequently heard 
in the lobbies, the question of financing 
education received but little attention in 
public addresses. William C. Bruce, of 
the Bruce Publishing Company, speaking 
on ‘‘Sechool Finance: Bonds vs. Pay-as- 
you-go,’’ inelined to the latter practice. 
John K. Norton, director of research, 
National Education Association, opened up 
another phase of finance that promises 
even more discussion. 

‘‘Many of the educational inarticula- 
tions, that is, the failures of the schools to 
work together with maximum benefit are,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘the fruit of poorly planned 
systems of educational finance. Before 
these inarticulations can be remedied, the 
inarticulations in the financial machinery 
which lie back of them must be removed. 
. . . When each of the numerous units and 
interests constituting an educational sys- 
tem clamors for its own development, for 
a larger share in the social income without 
reference to, or in antagonism to, the 
claims of other educational enterprises and 
with little reference to the system, as a 
whole, an articulated plan for school 
finance is not likely to result.’’ His ad- 
dress was an interpretation of the findings 
of the commission responsible for the 
Ninth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence, findings which appar- 
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ently influenced the drafting of the reso- 
lution calling for a national conference on 
school finance between representatives of 
education and industry. 

Sharing with intelligence tests and grad- 
ing the limelight of criticism were a num- 
ber of other subjects. Jesse H. Newlon, 
director of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, indicted the 
schools for what they did not say. ‘‘In 
many communities,’’ he maintained, 
‘teaching is saturated with the points of 
view held by the conservatives and even 
reactionaries in politics, economics, morals. 
These pressures explain in large part the 
social lag in education to-day... . They 
have made schools afraid. Where things 
are hottest, controversial issues are ex- 
eluded, with the result that youth may 
prepare to grapple with the problems of 
to-morrow only by chewing over the life- 
less problems of yesterday.’’ 

Current teacher training practices were 
attacked by Robinson G. Jones, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia Univer- 
sity. ‘‘In contrast to the stock company 
teachers in a training school,’’ said the 
former, ‘‘it seems altogether better for a 
full and trained mind to witness the great- 
est possible number of good teachers at 
work wherever they may be found. The 
greater variety in patterns of teaching the 
better. I can conceive of method as noth- 
ing more than idea. One idea is good, but 
forty good and different ideas are better, 
maybe forty times better.’’ Professor Kil- 
patrick said: ‘‘We too much ‘train’ teach- 
ers into some prearranged ways of think- 
ing and doing, with the result that only the 
exceptional teacher can recover. ‘Train’ 
is a hateful word when applied to humans. 
We train dogs to do our bidding, but we 
ought not treat humans that way.’’ 

Dean J. B. Edmonson, University of 
Michigan, denounced state publication of 
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text-books and also advocated a strong 
commission of educators to eliminate un- 
ethical practices in text-book making and 
distribution, in an address before the 
National Society of College Teachers of 
Education meeting, which was mainly 
taken up with the new year book on ‘‘The 
Text-book in American Education.’’ But 
the text-book was given a limited life by 
Dr. Charles H. Judd, who predicted: 
.**There will be opposition to the abandon- 
ment of the conventional text-book method 
because that method is easy and because it 
is intrenched and favored by vested inter- 
ests. It is quite certain, however, that 
newer methods are appearing in spite of 
all the obstacles which stand in the way of 
preparation by teachers of materials for 
the use of pupils. The day of exclusive 


dependence on text-books has passed.”’ 
Novel among the criticisms was that of 

layman W. B. Stout, Stout Metal Airplane 

Division, Ford Motor Company, speaking 


on aviation education. 

‘*Possibly no one thing has taught us 
more of the principles of education than 
golf,’’ he declared. ‘‘If a man wanted to 
learn how to play golf, the old idea was to 
give him a lot of books, let him read up 
everything the masters have done, thor- 
oughly ground himself in theories and 
pass the examination on these books. His 
diploma would certify to the fact that he 
was a golfer, although he had never hit a 
ball. The great golfers of to-day are 
graduate caddies who probably have never 
read a book on golf or who would not 
understand a scientific theory of a swing, 
but who have learned the fundamentals of 
the entire theory, ‘monkey see—monkey 
do.’ 9? 

In the ranks of advocates in this conven- 
tion was William McAndrew, editor, who 
urged training for parenthood. ‘‘People 
devoted to national welfare remark the 
tragic unpreparedness of those who under- 
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take matrimony, a condition comparable to 
our unreadiness in every war the Republic 
has entered,’’ he pointed out. 

... ‘*In the old days Mrs. Jones would 
lean over the fence conferring with neigh- 
bor Mrs. Brown on the best way to deal 
with troubles caused by Tommy. All edu- 
cation originally began like that; medical, 
scientific, industrial. The progressive in- 
dividual was not content with consultation. 
He extended it to hundreds and thousands. 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown now meet with 
a score of other mothers and a better in- 
formed man or woman to tell them of the 
ways of training children, ways that have 
been tried and proved by science... 
Sixteen hundred paid workers in forty-five 
states and Hawaii, with more than 7,000 
lay and professional volunteer assistants 
are tackling the problem. ...I find 
classes for prospective brides and grooms, 
for married women, for mothers and fath- 
ers. I am told by people who have inves- 
tigated that there never was a time when 
people were so desirous of being taught the 
principles of marriage, child training and 
conduct of a happy home. . . . Character 
education, civie education, public service, 
fathers, mothers, the best intelligence and 
patriotism of your district, are yours to 
bring your schools out of the scholastic 
middle ages into the biggest service for 
your country. Get busy!’’ 

President H. L. Donovan, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky, asks, ‘‘If the Federal Govern- 
ment can spend millions of dollars build- 
ing roads through remote rural sections, 
why should it not spend a few millions 
building up the citizenship of these pov- 
erty stricken areas?’’ Miss Emma 
Pritchard Cooley, director of vocational 
guidance, New Orleans, advancing the 
claims of guidance, said, ‘‘An adequate, 
intelligently executed guidance program 
adds so much to the happiness of the child, 
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the economy of operation of the school 
system, and the service of the school to 
community in terms of better trained 
workers, that it has become an absolute 
essential in intelligent school administra- 
tion.’’ 

President Paul F. Voelker, Battle Creek 
College, Battle Creek, Michigan, pointing 
out that we only lose one per cent. of our 
memory each year after 35 and that a man 
of 70 might still have 65 per cent. native 
retentive capacity, asked for extension of 
adult education, since ‘‘the greater our 
experience, the greater the apperceptive 
mass, the more we have with which to 
think and to learn. This wealth of expe- 
rience, like a snowball, is able to pick up 
material in proportion to its size.’’ On 
the side of expense in adult education, L. 
R. Alderman, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., said, ‘‘It is claimed by school 
authorities with experience that expendi- 
ture of money for the education of adults 
not only is amply justified because of the 
improvement, happiness and _ increased 
earning power which is made possible for 
these adults but because of the influence 
upon the children of these adults.”’ 

The leaven of progressive education was 
working strongly in the convention. Con- 
servatives, moderates and radicals ex- 
changed disagreements in a joint meeting 
with the National Council of Childhood 
Edueation, and it cropped up again in the 
Department of Rural Education meetings. 
The Progressive Education Association 
meeting was held in Detroit immediately 
after the Department of Superintendence 
convention. 


Education of exceptional children re- 
ceived unusual attention, with three 
addresses in general sessions; ‘‘To Him 
That Hath—the Gifted Child,’’ by Worth 
McClure, superintendent, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, ‘‘To Him That Hath Not—the Dull 
Child,’’ by W. E. Wenner, superintendent, 
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Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, and U. 8S. Com- 
missioner Wm. John Cooper’s speech, 
‘*Knowledge of the Whole Being,’’ an in- 
terpretation of the White House Confer- 
ence and Mental Hygiene Congress find- 
ings in terms of a school system of 5,000 
children. 

With the vast amount of educational 
research now being conducted it seems as 
if its products might show up more defi- 
nitely than they do in the Department of 
Superintendence meeting. William C. 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia, how- 
ever, produced at Detroit some of the most 
interesting recent educational discoveries 
which were made in connection with 
studies of the ‘‘Text-book in American 
Edueation.”’ 

‘‘In reports from our observers,’ 
said, ‘‘the socialized recitation and the 
project method taken together are men- 
tioned slightly more frequently than is 
‘straight’ text-book recitation. . . . Quite 
contrary to our expectations, the tendency 
to use the more informal methods is signifi- 
cantly more prevalent among teachers with 
five years or more of experience than 
among the younger teachers. 

Among other interesting discoveries 
reported was that found in Minneapolis, 
according to Carroll R. Reed, where ‘‘A 
survey of organized, informal, adult edu- 
cation in the city showed over 700 clubs 
and organizations indicating that their 
objective was education.’’ Florence M. 
Hale, State Department of Education, 
Maine, finds a great change has come over 
supervision and that now the teacher 
**looks to the supervisor for her knowledge 
of the newest and best developments in 
method and modern educational trends.’’ 

*‘The ten-year period of agricultural 
depression and the migration of 4,000,000 
people from the rural to the urban areas 
have brought about two of the greatest 
educational problems of the present gen- 
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eration,’’ said L. W. Hacker, director, 
Department of Rural Education, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
‘‘The urban problem involves congestion 
while the rural involves isolation.’’ An- 
other change of the times was reported by 
C. V. Courter, superintendent, Dayton, 
Ohio, who charted the rise of weekday 
religious education schools and showed 
that ‘‘to-day approximately 256,000 chil- 


-dren in 830 towns and cities in America 


are enrolled in these schools, and are re- 
ceiving religious instruction from one to 
five hours each week.’’ Walter Crosby 
Eells, Stanford University, California, 
reported on junior college developments 
and L. H. Petit, superintendent, Chanute, 
Kansas, presented some fresh ideas for 
vitalizing commencement. 

Despite the commodious size of the main 
auditorium it proved necessary to provide 
an overflow meeting for Admiral Byrd’s 
lecture on his explorations in Antarctica. 
The famous explorer was introduced by 
Dr. Gilbert H. Grosvenor, president of the 
National Geographic Society, and pre- 
sented with ten volumes of prize letters 
which had been sent to him at the invita- 
tion of the National Education Association. 

The famous National High School Or- 
chestra which has entertained the superin- 
tendents on at least two occasions stepped 
aside this year for another remarkable 
musical achievement. Outstanding high- 
school singers to the number of 525 came 
to Detroit, and under the wizardry of 
Hollis Dann, New York University, pro- 
vided a thrilling evening of exquisite 
chorus singing. On the last day of the 
convention Detroit schools presented a 
pageant, ‘‘Here and Now in Education,”’ a 
revue, clever in plan, perfect in execution, 
and, we are told, economical. 

Companies that share in the $3,000,- 
000,000 which the nation annually expends 
for schools exhibited as usual the newest 
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books, encyclopedias, seats, crayons, pen- 
cils and pencil sharpeners, radios, scientific 
apparatus, maps, work books, etce., for 
school use. At least three companies pre- 
sented developments in talking movies for 
school use which show marked improve- 
ment both in presentation and reproduc- 
tion over those introduced last year. Con- 
cerns in this field are obviously competing 
to reduce the cost of talking-motion picture 
equipment to a point where it will become 
eligible for the school budget. 

Another exhibit which attracted much 
attention was a collection of photographs, 
drawings and specifications of outstanding 
new school buildings which were collected 
by the Office of Education in the interests 
of the National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems. 

New officers of the Department of 
Superintendence are: President, Edwin C. 
Broome, superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; first vice-president, Norman 
R. Crozier, Dallas, Texas; second vice- 
president, George C. Bush, South Pasa- 
dena, California; member of executive 
committee for four years, Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y. 

The resolutions, which follow, were 
adopted without incident except for a pro- 
posal by Daniel 8. Kealey, superintendent 
of schools, Hoboken, N. J., of a resolution 
against the eighteenth amendment. The 
department voted to maintain its tradi- 
tional stand in favor of the present dry 
legislation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


WorKING TOGETHER FOR ALL THE CHILDREN 
or AMERICA 


Working together for all children of America 
reemphasizes the importance of a more intelli- 
gently planned program of integration and coop- 
eration of all the forces and agencies at the 
schools’ command. If the dualism in our pro- 
cedures and practices is to be bridged, our formal 
philosophy of education should give way to the 
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pragmatic conceptions; our inherited outworn 
psychology should be supplanted by the newly 
formulated laws of learning; our methods, based 
largely on formal discipline, should be brought 
into harmony with the active nature of the indi- 
vidual and with the social functions of the school; 
supervision of a ‘‘trouble-fixing type’’ should be 
superseded by the constructive, creative type; our 
traditional curriculum, lacking in social signifi- 
cance, should more nearly connect up with prob- 
lems of modern life rich in educational materials 
and values; our teacher training institutions, in- 
stead of emphasizing mastery of techniques 
unduly, should emphasize professionalized mastery 
of subject-matter, general principles of education, 
social insights, social trends, and social functions 
of the school; and our administration of schools 
should make equated provision for all grades of 
ability and personal need and should integrate all 
the teachers of America around children’s funda- 
mental needs in a changing civilization. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The present industrial depression has seriously 
impaired the financial support of public schools. 
In this grave crisis educational administrations 
must strive more valiantly than ever before to 
safeguard the interests of children. Curtailment 
in some other branches of public service occasions 
only temporary discomfort which may later be 
compensated. Abridged educational service is an 
abiding misfortune to this generation of children, 
the evil of which may reveal itself only in the 
next generation of youth. 

Therefore, we recommend that the president of 
this department be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee of five or seven members to make overtures 
to an equal sized committee of representative busi- 
ness or commercial interests to form a conference 
for the study of school costs, and that the results 
of their investigation be reported to their respec- 
tive organizations. 


FINANCING THE RuRAL SCHOOLS 


We reaffirm our belief in the principle of equal- 
izing educational opportunity among the local 
units within a state through a special equalization 
fund. Therefore every state should set up a 
minimum educational offering and then provide 
funds for the support thereof. The burden of 
cost should fall equitably upon all units of gov- 
ernment according to their taxpaying ability. 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The prosperity of our country generally during 
the past twenty years; the prodigious increase in 
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our national wealth which is estimated by reliable 
authority to be $400,000,000,000; our enormous 
economic income, which is approximately $40,000,- 
000,000; the development of new agencies of ser- 
vice to the masses as a result of scientific research 
and modern invention; and the application of oil, 
electricity and radio to many additional uses have 
changed the structure of our whole social and 
economic life. New standards of living have 
been acquired. The general intellectual levels of 
the country have been raised. The masses are 
demanding additional and improved cultural 
facilities. Our social, economic and _ political 
order has become exceedingly complicated. The 
demands growing out of these changed conditions 
of our civilization have placed a burden of great 
magnitude and of national significance upon the 
educational systems and institutions of the coun- 
try. The interests of our national life are so 
dependent upon the achievements of our schools, 
colleges, universities and technical institutions 
that the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association expresses its con- 
viction that the Federal Government should ex- 
tend such aid to public education as the present 
national needs demand, but in harmony with the 
well-settled principle of state autonomy. 

This department further expresses its firm con- 
viction that the Federal Government may properly 
inaugurate a broad, effective and economic plan 
of research in the outstanding problems in Amer- 
ican education if the proper governmental 
mechanism is created for such service. A Federal 
Department of Education appears best adapted 
for rendering this service to the country. 

We, therefore, reaffirm the previous declarations 
of this body in favor of establishing a Federal 
Department of Education with a secretary at its 
head who shall be a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, and we urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact suitable legislation to create such 
a department. 


RESOLUTION ON REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY 


The efforts made to reduce illiteracy in a num- 
ber of states and the splendid results obtained 
justify a more vigorous program to arouse the 
interest of adult illiterates and to induce them to 
aceept instruction. 

The perpetuation, safety and success of our 
economic, political and spiritual institutions re- 
quire that all the people shall be interested. The 
education of our youth has become a firmly estab- 
lished policy. Adults who have been denied 
school facilities should also be brought together 
into classes for short periods and given at least 
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enough schooling to enable them to read simple 
English and to express their thoughts in writing. 

State departments of education should assume 
the leadership in providing instruction for adult 
illiterates, and state governments, aided by the 
Federal Government, should finance such instruc- 
tion. 

In order that state superintendents and commis- 
sioners of education may proceed effectively with 
such a program, we urge that Congress adopt a 
joint resolution during the present session that 
will release the names and addresses of illiterates 


‘ to the state departments of education as rapidly 


as the Census Bureau can prepare the lists. 


Wortp Court 


The Department of Superintendence favors the 
prompt adherence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice as a 
step towards the substitution of law for war in 
the settlement of international disputes and the 
stabilization of world relationships. 


Tue Rapio 


Question of Monopoly 


The radio broadcasting channels belong to the 
public, and should never be alienated into private 
hands. We believe that there should be assigned 
permanently and exclusively to educational insti- 
tutions and departments a sufficient number of 
these channels to serve the educational and civic 
interests of the locality, the state and the nation, 
and that these channels should be safeguarded by 
the Federal Government. The Department of 
Superintendence endorses the work of the National 
Committee on Education by Radio in its efforts 
to protect the rights of educational broadcasting. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 


We commend the United States Office of Edu- 
cation for fostering cooperative research on a 
survey of secondary education, a survey of teacher 
education and a survey of school finance. 

We believe the policy inaugurated in these 
studies of presenting a cross section of present 
conditions and trends will enable us to meet our 
obligations and opportunities more clearly. 

We commend the action of Congress in making 
available to the Office of Education a continuing 
appropriation for such fundamental studies in 
education. 

We wish to recommend in the light of the find- 
ing of the White House Conference that the 
fourth study be one on ‘‘ Special Education—Sub- 
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normal, Physically Handicapped and Socially 
Delinquent Children of America.’’ 


PROTECTION OF OUR YOUTH 


We recognize the baneful effects of the use of 
aleohol as a beverage upon the human organism 
and upon the morale of our citizenry. 

We believe that this fact should be impressed 
upon the children and youth of our land and that 
this responsibility rests especially upon teachers. 

We reaffirm our belief in the eighteenth amend- 
ment as the most effective means yet devised to 
curtail the distribution and use of alcohol. We 
therefore call upon teachers to cultivate both by 
their personal attitude and their direct teaching a 
respect for this law, as well as for all other laws 
of our country. 

We condemn all false advertising and other 
pernicious attempts to mislead the youth in rela- 
tion to the use of cigarettes and narcotics. 

We condemn the publication of obscene litera- 
ture and urge legislation to prevent such publi- 
cation and sale. 


HicgH LEVELS OF TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


We urge that the standards for entrance into 
the teaching profession be raised to higher levels. 
As a rule the minimum period of training is too 
brief and the minimum age limit is too low to 
meet the exacting requirements of the classroom. 
The children of our nation are entitled to the ser- 
vices of efficient, well-trained and mature teachers. 


Wuite Hovusrt CONFERENCE 


The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association acknowledges 
with deep appreciation the noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the cause of child welfare which is being 
made by the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. It commends the deter- 
mination of the conference to disseminate its 
findings as widely as possible among the people 
and pledges to the conference its hearty coopera- 
tion in these efforts. 

The findings of the conference reenforce the 
current claims of the public schools that the child 
must be thought of as a unit, with all his interests 
of health, of education, of recreation, of labor, 
centering in his individual personality. The 
school can not disregard any of these interests 
because effective education involves them all. 
Educational leaders, therefore, should have a vital 
interest in whatever plans are devised in the sev- 
eral states and communities for utilizing the find- 
ings of the White House Conference. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON BI-CENTENNIAL 


We pledge our full cooperation to the United 
States Commission for the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington in 
1932, believing that the expression of patriotic 
appreciation by the American people for his life 
and services to our nation will revive among all 
our people a love of country and a spirit of devo- 
tion to American ideals which will lead to better 
citizenship. 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 


We, the Department of Superintendence, recom- 
mend that careful consideration be given the 
Friendship Health Chest project, which is being 
sponsored by our neighbor the Republic of Mexico. 

This means of establishing helpful and sympa- 
thetic relations between the schools of Mexico and 
the United States of America should be heartily 
encouraged. 


THE YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


We, the Department of Superintendence, com- 
mend to the administrative officers of the schools 
of the nation the observance of the Sesquicenten- 
nial Anniversary of the siege of Yorktown and 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to General 
George Washington on October 19, 1781, which 
marked the end of our six-year struggle for free- 
dom and the beginning of our century and a half 
of existence as an independent government. 
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AN APPRECIATION OF THE ARTICULATION 
COMMITTEE 

We wish to express our deep appreciation for 
the splendid work done by the chairman of this 
committee in its five-year study of the articulation 
of the units of American education. The prob- 
lems discussed in the 1930 and 1931 Year Books 
go to the very heart of American education and 
represent a superior type of research. 

An acknowledgment of appreciation is also due 
to the hundreds of school systems, higher educa- 
tional institutions and the Research Divisions of 
the National Education Association through whose 
cooperation these reports were made available. 


AN APPRECIATION 


We express our appreciation to President 
Crozier of the theme of our convention. Working 
together for the children of America challenges 
not only the school but all the non-school agencies, 
the home, labor organizations, the movietone, the 
radio, the church, to join with the schools in their 
program. 

APPRECIATION TO Hosts 

We record our sincere appreciation of the hos- 
pitality which has been extended to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence by the City of Detroit. 
We thank especially Superintendent Frank Cody 
and his associates for their very efficient manage- 
ment and the many courtesies. They have made 
this meeting not only successful but most en- 
joyable. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


TRADE EXPERIENCE AS CREDIT IN 
TEACHER-TRAINING COLLEGES 

EIGHTEEN out of thirty-eight colleges and 
universities, offering courses for prospective 
teachers of vocational education in trade and 
industry, allow college credits in such courses 
for trade experience, teaching experience in 
trade schools, and for supervisory and adminis- 
trative experience in vocational education. This 
fact is brought out in a bulletin on this subject 
just issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Edueation. 


The number of credits allowed by various vo- 
cational teacher-training institutions for prac- 
tical experience varies from five in one univer- 
sity to thirty-two in another and the minimum 
number of years of experience on which these 
credits are granted from one to six. Apparently 


there is no consistent practice or uniformity of 
opinion as to the extent of college credit which 
should be allowed for trade experience. Be- 
cause of conflicting opinions as to whether or 
not such experience, especially that obtained in 
industry and not through course work in a col- 
lege or university, should be recognized for col- 
lege credits, each institution has been more or 
less of a law unto itself. 

Attention is called to the experiment now in 
operation at Colorado Agricultural College of 
granting credits for trade experience. This in- 
stitution, it is pointed out, is taking the lead in 
this movement, and it appears that many other 
institutions are watching the outcome of this ex- 
periment before undertaking anything of a sim- 
ilar nature. 

Statements obtained from experts in the field 
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of vocational education indicate a preponder- 
ance of opinion in favor of allowing college 
credit for experience. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, in a statement 
accompanying the release of this bulletin says 
that: 


The training of teachers and supervisors for the 
trade and industrial education field is one of the 
important phases of the vocational education pro- 
gram as provided for under the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917; that it is necessary to recruit trade and 
industrial teachers principally from the ranks of 
those who have had experience in the trade to be 
taught is generally recognized. 

With the present tendency to require a certain 
degree of college credit for teaching positions as 
well as supervisory and administrative positions in 
industrial education, it has become increasingly 
important to ascertain the extent to which colleges 
and universities are recognizing experience in in- 
dustry and successful experience in the supervision 
and administration of trade and industrial educa- 
tion, in granting college credits. Our bulletin, 
which represents a research by Theodore A. Siedle, 
a graduate student of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, presents the facts on this subject. 


The practices of fifty-three state and endowed 
colleges and universities and state departments 
of education offering training for vocational in- 
dustrial teaching are represented in the study 
covered by the bulletin. 


THE BOWDOIN INSTITUTE OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE 

Bowporn CouLiece at Brunswick is planning 
to open on April 7 an institute of natural sci- 
ences. The institute will be the fifth in a series 
begun in 1923, when the subject chosen was 
“Modern History,” and continued at intervals 
of two years with “Modern Literature,” “Art” 
and “The Social Sciences.” The institutes have 
sought to bring to the student body, the com- 
munity and the friends of the college an oppor- 
tunity to hear something of the problems which 
claim the attention of the leaders in the several 
fields of activity represented. 

Plans for the coming season have been in the 
hands of a faculty committee under the leader- 
ship of Professor Manton Copeland, of the de- 
partment of biology. Nine speakers will come 
to the college for the institute, which will oc- 
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cupy about two weeks and will be opened on 
April 7. Specific fields of science to be repre- 
sented are astronomy, biology, chemistry, geog- 
raphy, geology, medicine, physies and psychol- 
ogy. 

Professor Julian Huxley, English writer and 
scientist, was the first speaker in the institute 
group. He spoke at Bowdoin on “Develop- 
ment, Heredity and Evolution.” 

Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of the Harvard 
College Observatory, will talk at the April ses- 
sions on “The Cosmic Panorama.” Professor 
Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard, will speak on 
“Sons of the Earth: The Geologist’s View of 
History.” 

Professor Dayton C. Miller, of the Case 
School of Applied Science at Cleveland, will 
present “Demonstrations on Visible Sound.” 
Professor George H. Parker, Harvard Univer- 
sity, will lecture on “The Cost of a Thought.” 
Professor Edwin G. Boring, also of Harvard 
University, will diseuss “The Rise of Scientific 
Psychology.” 

Professor Charles H. Herty, of New York, 
former president of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, will speak on “Chemistry’s Service in the 
Promotion of Industrial Research in America.” 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, director of the American 
Geographical Society, will speak on “The Invi- 
tation of the Earth.” 

Dr. Florence R. Sabin, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, will have as her 
topie “Recent Studies of the Chemistry of Bac- 
teria as Applied to Disease.” Professor Edwin 
G. Conklin, of Princeton University, will be the 
second speaker in the field of biology. 


THE PLAYHOUSE IN THE HILLS 

A PROGRESSIVE educational plan for an art 
center of college grade which is designed to 
provide a wide range of study in the creative, 
technica! and cultural phases of the fine arts 
has been announced by the trustees of the Play- 
house-in-the-Hills in the Berkshires at Cum- 
mington, Mass. The plan embodies several 
features which are new in an art education. 

The major departments of the center will 
inelude literature, painting, sculpture, dramatic 
expression, music and related cultural subjects. 
The method of instruction will differ from that 
employed in existing institutions, traditional 
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classroom routine and recitations giving way to 
close association with artist-teachers, studio 
practice, group conferences, talks and indepen- 
dent research. 

Each student will receive training throughout 
a three-year course in the creative and tech- 
nieal phases of a major field. In addition to 
this he will receive training in appreciation of 
other branches of art, evaluating their relation- 
ship to his own field and broadening his fund 
of artistie knowledge. This, in turn, will be 
supplemented by purely cultural studies, in- 
cluding psychology, philosophy, aesthetics, his- 
tory, economies, religion and general literary 
criticism, as these subjects relate to art and the 
artist. 

The school year will be practically a reverse 
of the usual in order that the Berkshires may 
be enjoyed during their happiest seasons. The 
resident periods at Cummington will be from 
June 22 to November 1 and from the following 
May 1 to June 15. Between these two periods 
will be a two months non-resident term at mid- 
winter which will be devoted to obtaining mate- 
rial for and writing a critical essay on an art 
subject. Part of this period will be spent at 
metropolitan centers attending concerts, operas, 
art exhibits, dramas or lectures, but the essay 
may be written at any place of the student’s 
selection. Admission to the school will be open 
to one hundred young men and women who 
have completed secondary school requirements 
or their equivalent. 

The Playhouse-in-the-Hills was founded nine 
years ago by Miss Katharine Frazier, a harpist 
of wide concert experience and former teacher 
of music in Smith and Mount Holyoke Colleges. 
It was designed to provide intensive training 
during the summer months to amateur and pro- 
fessional music students. 

Associated with Miss Frazier in the music 
school are Hugo Kortsehak, assistant professor 
of violin in the Yale School of Musie and head 
of musie in the Neighborhood School of New 
York City; Emmeran Stoeber, teacher of vio- 
loneello in the Yale School of Music and in the 
Finch Sehool of New York City; James Friskin, 
pianist, a member of the faculty of the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music; Bruce Simonds, 
pianist, associate professor of music in the Yale 
School of Musie, and Miss Gladys Wells, a 
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graduate of the London School of Daleroze 
Eurhythmies. 

The school’s chief activities have centered in 
an attractive colonial homestead, the “Music 
Box,” set high on Cummington Hill. Other 
facilities include several smaller units utilized 
as studios and living quarters, a large audi- 
torium especially designed for the presentation 
of chamber music and a 75-foot outdoor swim- 
ming pool. The Playhouse estate is marked as 
the site of the birthplace of William Cullen 
Bryant. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Tue Association for Childhood Education 
meets for the first time under its new name in 
Cleveland from April 20 to 25. Formerly the 
International Kindergarten Union, the associa- 
tion has expanded to include all primary grades 
as well as the kindergarten. 

Judge Florence Allen, of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, will open the convention with a talk on 
“Keeping Traditions.” Mrs. Statis Coleman, 
of Lincoln School, will speak on creative music, 
and Julia Hahn, of California, will address the 
convention. Administration as applied to the 
primary grades, child-training in foreign lands, 
and foreign relations as applied to the lower 
grades are some of the topics to be discussed. 

The Council of Childhood Edueation of 
Greater Cleveland will be host to the conven- 
tion. This is an organization composed of sev- 
eral hundred teachers and supervisors in the 
primary grades of Greater Cleveland. Since the 
organization includes private and suburban as 
well as the public schools of Cleveland proper, 
convention delegates will get a wide variety of 
situations in their visits to Cleveland schools. 

Particular emphasis will be given to school 
visiting at the convention where classroom work 
will be displayed for the delegates. Cleveland's 
curriculum centers, unique in the United States, 
will be ready for company. These are nine 
buildings where experimental work is being car- 
ried on for all subjects of the curriculum. One 
school specializes in arithmetic, another in read- 
ing and so on through the whole curriculum. 
Their system of service to the rest of the system 
will be demonstrated to members of the associa- 
tion. 
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An extensive commercial exhibit will be dis- 
played at Public Auditorium exhibit hall. Sup- 
plies for nursery, kindergarten and primary 
grades will be shown that will be of interest to 
parents as well as to teachers of these grades. 

All meetings will be held in the Musie Hall of 
the Publie Auditorium. Headquarters for the 
convention are at Hotel Cleveland. Margaret 
Trace, kindergarten supervisor of the Cleveland 
publie schools, is local chairman. 


' THE MID-WEST EDUCATION CONFER- 


ENCE 

THe Fourth Annual Mid-West Education 
Conference will convene on the campus of 
Washington University on Friday and Satur- 
day, March 27 and 28, 1931. In addition to a 
number of specialists from St. Louis, such 
leaders in education as Dr. William E. Blatz, 
director of St. George’s School for Child Study, 
Toronto; Dr. James B. Edmonson, dean of 
the School of Education, University of Mich- 
igan; the Honorable Charles A. Lee, state 
superintendent of schools; Dr. John Rufi, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Missouri, 
and Miss Johanna Willich, Berlin, Germany, 
will appear on the program. Dr. Blatz, co- 
author of “Parents and the Pre-school Child” 
and “The Management of Young Children” 
is an outstanding authority on problems of 
child training. Dr. Edmonson, as secretary of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of Research in Secondary 
Edueation, has been a leader in secondary edu- 
cation in America for many years. 

The conference will start Friday at 3:00 
P. M. with round tables on character educa- 
tion, elementary education, pre-school education 
and secondary education. Such topics as the 
place of the home, chureh and school in char- 
acter education, a testing program for the ele- 
mentary school, progressive practices in Euro- 
pean schools and fundamental principles in the 
management of children, will be considered by 
such local leaders as Dr. Karl Morgan Block, 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Rabbi Ferdinand Isser- 
man, Mr. George R. Johnson and Miss Virginia 
Stone, as well as by the visiting speakers. 

On Friday evening at 8 o’clock after a brief 
concert by the Washington University Glee 
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Club which recently won the Missouri Valley 
Contest, the Honorable Charles A. Lee will 
speak on the topic “Our State Program of 
Education” and Dr. Edmonson on “A Critical 
Evaluation of the Program of American Secon- 
dary Education.” 

On Saturday morning at 9 o’clock a forum on 
progressive education has been arranged with 
Mr. Wilford Aikin, of John Burroughs School; 
Mr. John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton, president of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association; Dean Edmonson and Dr. Blatz 
as speakers. 

The closing meeting of the conference will 
be the dinner meeting, Saturday evening at 6: 30 
in the Women’s Building. Dr. George R. 
Throop, chancellor of Washington University, 
will preside, and Dr. Wiley B. Rutledge, dean 
of Washington University School of Law, Miss 
Willich and Dr. Blatz will speak. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

App.ications for research assistant must be 
on file with the U. S. Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., not later than March 10. 
The entrance salary is $3,200 a year. This ex- 
amination is to fill vacancies in the Research 
Division of the U. 8. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. Competitors will be 
rated on their education and experience, and 
on a mental test. In addition to graduation 
from a college or university of recognized stand- 
ing with a bachelor’s degree, and with the com- 
pletion of 118 semester hours of eredit, appli- 
eants must have secured a doctor’s degree, or 
must have completed all work for such a degree 
and must have had the dissertation accepted. 
Applications to fill the following positions in 
the Indian Service should be made by March 10. 
Teachers, senior high school (grades 10-12), 
$1,860 a year; junior high school (grades 7-9), 
$1,680; intermediate (grades 4-6), $1,680; pri- 
mary (grades 1-3), $1,680. Applications should 
be made by March 25 for head of industrial 
training department, $2,900 a year; instructor 
of shop subjects, senior high school, $2,300; 
junior high school, $2,000. Teachers, senior 
high school (grades 10-12), $1,860; junior high 
school (grades 7-9), $1,680; intermediate 
(grades 4-6), $1,680; primary (grades 1-3), 
$1,680, and teacher, school music, $1,860; band 
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and orchestra, $1,860; fine and applied arts, 
$1,860; physical education, $1,860. Boys’ ad- 
viser, senior high school, $2,600; reservation 
and junior high school, $2,000; adviser’s as- 
sistant, boys, $1,500. Applications should be 
made by April 25 for superintendent of Indian 
schools, $3,200 to $4,600; principal of Indian 
schools, $2,600 to $2,900. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

Dr. Paut M. Pearson, professor of public 
speaking at Swarthmore College, recently ap- 
pointed first civilian governor of the Virgin 
Islands, announces that Dr. Charles H. Halli- 
day, epidemiologist for the Maryland State 
Board of Health, has been chosen commissioner 
of public health for the islands. Dr. Halliday 
formerly was health commissioner for the Phil- 
ippines and Alaska. 

Dr. Pearson also announced that Boyd J. 
Biown, of Norristown, Pennsylvania, a gradu- 
ate of Swarthmore, now managing secretary of 
the Charles J. Harrison estate of Philadelphia, 
has been given the post of lieutenant-governor 
of the island, and that Dr. Lawrence W. Cramer, 
professor of government at Columbia Univer- 
sity, will serve as lieutenant-governor for St. 
Croix, most populous of the islands. 

Other sta appointments announced by Gov- 
ernor Pearson included the following: Dr. An- 
drew Simpson, professor of engineering at 
Swarthmore College, commissioner of public 
works; Walter N. Denny, Pensacola, Fla., com- 
missioner of finance; Harry L. Taylor, Mont- 
clair, N. J., commissioner of agriculture, com- 
merece and labor; Miss Mary L. Flynn, Mount 
Holly, N. J., commissioner of adult education; 
Miss Helen Cawley, Sistersville, W. Va., home 
economies extension agent; Paul K. Alger, 
Swarthmore, Pa., enforcement officer; Mrs. Paul 
K. Alger, Swarthmore, secretary to the governor. 

Governor Pearson and his party left New 
York on the Porto Rican liner Coamo on March 
5 and will take over the administration of the 
islands from the Navy Department on March 
11. 
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IN HONOR OF PRESIDENT COFFMAN 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 

PresipeNntT Lotus D. Corrman, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on February 7, received at 
his home a deputation of nearly 300 senior 
members of the faculty, comprising the Univer- 
sity Senate, who filed in and made their pres- 
ence known with “Minnesota, Hats Off to Thee.” 
Faculty members presented to Dr. Coffman an 
attractive gold watch and chain inscribed, 
“From the Senate of the University of Minne- 
sota to President L. D. Coffman, Honored as 
Leader—Cherished as Friend.” 

The surprise party was arranged by the fac- 
ulty to register their sincere appreciation of 
the efforts Dr. Coffman has made during the 
ten years of his presidency to improve condi- 
tions of work and living among both faculty 
and students. It also expressed appreciation 
to the Board of Regents. 

Sentiments of the faculty were expressed 
formally in a resolution prepared by Professor 
Henry Rottschaefer of the law faculty and 
read by Professor J. B. Pike. It read as 
follows: 


Wuereas, The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota at its meeting of December 
18, 1930, on the recommendation of the president 
of the university, passed a resolution adopting a 
policy, to be regarded as binding from year to 
year, extending the period of continuing service 
of the members of the university staff beyond the 
period defined by presently established retirement 
age limits, and fixing annual rates of compensa- 
tion for such period; and 

WHEREAS, By other actions in recent years, such 
as the provision of the group insurance plan and 
the adoption of the faculty housing plan and a 
students’ dormitory program, the Board of Regents 
and the President of the University have enhanced 
the security of the faculty and improved the living 
conditions of both faculty and students; 

Resolved, That the Senate of the University of 
Minnesota hereby express its appreciation of these 
actions of the Board of Regents and of the con- 
tribution of the President of the University to the 
adoption of said plans, and hereby give formal 
expression of its thanks therefor to said board and 
president; and, further, 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Senate be 
directed to transmit to the Board of Regents and 
the president copies of this resolution. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Wave Hampton Frost, professor of epi- 
demiology, has been appointed the first dean 
of the School of Hygiene and Public Health 





of the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. Frost 
will assume his new position when the present 
director of the school, Dr. William H. Howell, 
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retires on July 1. Under a new rule, adopted 
by the university in the creation of a deanship 
in place of a directorship, the administrative 
officer will be nominated by ballot of the ad- 
visory board of the school for appointment for 
three years. The dean thus appointed will be 
ineligible for nomination to succeed himself. 


Proressor JoHN W. CuNLIFFE will retire as 
director of the School of Journalism of Colum- 
bia University at the end of the present aca- 
demic year. Carl W. Ackerman, assistant to the 


‘president of the General Motors Corporation, 


formerly war correspondent, author and a grad- 
uate of the school in the class of 1913, has been 
appointed his suecessor. Mr. Ackerman will be- 
come the third director of the School of Jour- 
nalism, which was founded by the late Joseph 
Pulitzer with an endowment of $2,000,000, and 
which was opened in 1912. The first director 
was Dr. Talcott Williams, who retired in 1919 
to become emeritus professor of journalism and 
died in 1928 at the age of seventy-nine. Dr. 
Williams was succeeded by Dr. Cunliffe, who 
had been associate director since the school was 
established. Dr. Cunliffe will remain at Colum- 
bia as director emeritus of the school “to give 
counsel and advice to the faculty and advanced 
students, and to take such part in the active 
work of the school as he may desire.” 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wiser, Secretary of the In- 
terior; Harold Swift, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Edwin Mims, professor of English at Vander- 
bilt University, have been elected to the General 
Edueation Board to fill vacancies caused by the 
retirement under the age limit of sixty-five years 
of Dr. E. A. Alderman, president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; of Dr. J. H. Dillard, president 
of the Slater Board for the Education of Ne- 
groes, and of Albert Shaw, editor of the Review 
of Reviews. The General Education Board was 
established in 1902 by John D. Rockefeller. The 
charter of the board granted by the federal gov- 
ernment gives its object as being that of “the 
promotion of education within the United States 
of America, without distinction of race, or sex, 
or creed.” The personnel of the board, in addi- 
tion to those recently elected, is now as follows: 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Jerome D. Greene, An- 
son Phelps Stokes, George E. Vincent, Charles 
P. Howland, Trevor Arnett, James R. Angell, 
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Raymond B. Fosdick, Owen D. Young, Harry 
W. Chase, Max Mason, Arthur Woods, Augus- 
tus Trowbridge. 


Proressor Howarp W. Opvum has been given 
leave of absence from the University of North 
Carolina, as chief of the division of social sci- 
ence in A Century of Progress, the Chicago In- 
ternational Exposition of 1933. His appoint- 
ment was made on the recommendation of the 
Social Science Research Council advisory com- 
mittee, composed of Dr. Edwin B. Wilson, 
chairman, the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Presidents Hutchins of Chicago, Chase of IIli- 
nois and Moulton of the Brookings Institution, 
together with Shelby Harrison, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, and Professor Frederie L. 
Paxson, of the University of Wisconsin. During 
those months in which Professor Odum will be 
away Dr. Katharine Jocher, assistant director 
of the institute, will be acting director, with 
President Frank Graham as chairman of the 
board. 


Dr. STEPHEN P. DuaGan, director of the In- 
stitute of International Education, originally 
chairman of the educational committee of the 
League of Nations Association and still active 
in this committee’s work, has been appointed 
a member of the League of Nations’ Sub-Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Instruction of Youth 
in the Aims and Organization of the League 
of Nations. This is a subcommittee of the 
League’s International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Cooperation, of which Sir Gilbert Murray 
is president. Dr. Duggan’s appointment was 
made by the council of the League of Nations 
which met in January at Geneva. Miss Helen 
Clarkson Miller, present chairman of the edu- 
cational committee of the League of Nations 
Association and head mistress of the Spence 
School in New York, was named as substitute 
for Dr. Duggan in the event he should be un- 
able to attend some of the subcommittee’s meet- 
ings. Among the educational experts from 
other countries serving on this subcommittee 
are: Giuseppe Gallavresi from Italy, professor 
of history at the University of Milan, author 
of historical works and assessor for education 
at Milan; Inazo Nitobe from Japan, professor 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo, former 
president of the First National College, Tokyo, 
member of the Japanese Imperial Academy, 
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member of the House of Peers, who, however, 
has resigned after five years of service; Dr. 
Schellberg from Germany, counsellor at the 
Ministry of Education of Prussia; Madame 
Dreyfus-Barney of France, vice-president of 
the peace section of the International Council 
of Women, liaison officer between the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. Two new 
members of this subeommittee appointed at the 
time of Dr. Duggan’s appointment are Alfred 
Zimmern of Great Britain, former deputy-di- 
rector of the International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation in Paris, recently appointed 
to the chair of International Relations at Ox- 
ford, and P. T. Sun of China, director of the 
Franeo-Chinese Institute of Lyons. 


Everett B. Tucker, for the past eight years 
president of Arkansas College at Batesville, has 
resigned to become president of Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas. 


PRESIDENT Frank E. Mossman, of Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa, has tendered his 
resignation to the board of trustees. His with- 
drawal will become effective on September 1, 
when he will turn over the active presidency to 
Dr. F. W. Schneider until a successor has been 
chosen. 


Mr. F. Srewarp Hartman, former executive 
secretary in the Department of Public Instruec- 
tion of Pennsylvania, and more recentiy re- 
search technician in the office of the budget see- 
retary, has been returned to the Department of 
Publie Instruction as administrative assistant to 
the state superintendent. 


Dr. Betmont Faruey, of the editorial de- 
partment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, has been appointed visiting professor in 
the 1931 summer session of the University of 
Southern California, according to announce- 
ment of Dean Lester B. Rogers. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty inelude Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, professor of education, University of 
Wiseonsin; Dr. Carleton H. Mann, author of 
surveys of city schools in Atlanta, Jacksonville, 
Beaumont and Nyack, New York; Dr. Norman 
S. Hayner, of the department of sociology of 
the University of Washington, Seattle; Dr. John 
Thom Holdsworth, dean of the school of busi- 
ness administration at the University of Miami; 
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Dr. Andrew T. Weaver, chairman of the de- 
partment of speech at the University of Wis- 
consin; Dr. Arthur 8. Gist, president of Hum- 
boldt State Teachers College; Dr. William H. 
Chapin, professor of chemistry, Oberlin Col- 
lege; Dr. Frederick A. Woll, professor of hy- 
giene, College of the City of New York, and as- 
sociate in optometry, Columbia University. 


Dr. ALFRED Senn, former lecturer in the field 
of Germanie and comparative philology in the 
Lithuanian University at Kaunas, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Germanic and Indo-Euro- 
pean philology at the University of Wisconsin, 
sueceeding Professor Ernest Voss, who has 
reached the age of retirement. 


Dr. E. G. Nourse, director of the Institute 
of Eeonomies, Washington, gave two lectures 
at Iowa State College on March 2. The titles 
of the lectures are: Current Economie Problems 
of American Agriculture, and the Place of So- 
cial Sciences in Industrial and Agricultural 
Development. Dr. Nourse was also one of the 
main speakers of the program of the Iowa In- 
stitute of Cooperation held in Des Moines 
from March 3 to 5. 


Mr. Lewis B. Namier, Oxford, has been ap- 
pointed professor of modern history at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 


Dr. Bert E. Youna, head of the Romance 
Language Department at Indiana University, 
was recently elected national president of the 
American Association of Teachers of French. 


A airt of $50,000 in memory of George F. 
Woodberry has been received from Harry H. 
Fager, Hillbrook, New York, to endow a poetry 
room in the Harvard library. Here will be 
placed the books of the Morris Gray Founda- 
tion, the books left to the library by Mr. Wood- 
berry himself, and the collection of Amy Lowell. 
Through this gift, the poetry room becomes a 
memorial not only to George Woodberry, but to 
his classmate, Morris Gray and to Amy Lowell, 
the sister of a third classmate, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell. 


Tue Emperor of Japan has conferred the 
Ranju Hosho medal (Blue Ribbon Medal for 
Distinguished Service) on Miss K. A. 8S. Tris- 
tram, the honorary principal of the Poole Girls’ 
School, Osaka, in recognition of her outstanding 
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service in both educational and social work dur- 
ing the past forty-two years. 

A RESOLUTION approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives of Nevada on February 27 passed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Clarence H. Mackay, of 
New York, whose gifts to the University of 
Nevada have amounted to more than $1,500,000. 


Tue Order of the Crown of Roumania in the 
degree of commander has been conferred on Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman, professor of economics at 
Columbia University, in recognition of “his well- 
merited distinction for his services in the field 
of education and science.” 


Dr. Rosert J. TREvoRROW, president of Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, New 
Jersey, has received the Order of the Com- 
mandership of the Rumanian Crown and Mrs. 
Trevorrow, the Order of Resplata Muncii. 
These honors were conferred by His Excellency 
Carol A. Davila, Rumanian Minister to the 
United States, at a ceremony at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, New York City, on February 12, in 
recognition of the services which Dr. and Mrs. 
Trevorrow have rendered in international rela- 
tions. 


Art the annual meeting of the General Alumni 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Penniman announced that Dr. Harlow Shapley, 
direetor of the Harvard College Observatory, 
had been asked by Pennsylvania, Yale, Cornell 
and Stanford Universities to investigate in their 
behalf provisions for research in American in- 
stitutions of learning. Plans for development 
of Pennsylvania’s Graduate School activities 
will be aided by the results of the Shapley re- 
port. Dr. Penniman added that the Board of 
Graduate Study and Research, recently created 
by the trustees of the university, is planning a 
system under which the Graduate School will 
have its own separate budget and faculty. At 
present some two hundred members of the fac- 
ulty are offering graduate courses, but only 
twelve are listed as in the Graduate School. 


A commiTree of the Institute of Human Re- 
lations of Yale University has been appointed 
to make a study of human problems in industry, 
consisting of Professor Samuel W. Dudley, 
chairman of the department of mechanical en- 
gineering of the Sheffield Scientifie School; 
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Professor Hudson B. Hastings, economist and 
chairman of the department of industrial en- 
gineering; Dr. Mark A. May, professor of 
educational psychology; Mr. Underhill Moore, 
Sterling professor of law; Dr. Walter R. Miles, 
research associate in psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy; Dr. Howard W. Haggard, associate pro- 
fessor of applied physiology; Dr. E. Van Nor- 
man Emery, assistant professor of psychiatry 
and mental hygiene; Dorothy S. Thomas, re- 
search associate in sociology; Mr. Walter J. 
Couper, assistant professor of political econ- 
omy; the chairman of the committee is Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, professor of industrial engineer- 
ing and director of industrial investigations. 


THE Consultative Committee of the British 
Board of Education having completed their in- 
quiry into “The Primary School,” are now about 
to begin their consideration of the reference 
from the Board on the lower stage of primary 
education. The text of this reference is as 
follows: To consider and report on the train- 
ing and teaching of children attending nursery 
schools and infants’ departments of public 
elementary schools, and the further development 
of such educational provision for children up to 
the age of 7+. The committee has been recon- 
stituted under the terms of the Order in Council 
of July 22, 1920, as follows: Sir Henry Hadow, 
D.Mus., LL.D. (chairman), Mr. J. W. Bispham, 
Miss M. Dorothy Brock, Litt.D., Mr. W. A. 
Brockington, Miss E. R. Conway, Mr. H. W. 
Cousins, D.Se., Mr. Evan T. Davis, Lady Gal- 
way, Miss Lynda Grier, Miss Freda Hawtrey, 
the Reverend Sir Edwyn C. Hoskyns, Alderman 
Sir Perey Jackson, LL.D., the Reverend Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jones, Mr. R. J. McAlpine, Mr. 
F. B. Malim, Mr. A. Mansbridge, D.Litt., LL.D., 
Mr. H. J. R. Murray, Alderman E. G. Row- 
linson, Mrs. E. D. Simon, and Mr. J. A. White, 
with Mr. R. F. Young, as secretary. 


Dr. Fowier D. Brooks, head of the depart- 
ments of education and of psychology at De 
Pauw University, will offer courses in the 1931 
summer session of the University of Wisconsin 
on the psychology of adolescence and on child 
psychology. 

A airt of $100,000 has been made by Mrs. 
Edward W. Bok for the erection of a theater at 
Rollins College, in honor of her life-long friend, 
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Annie Russell, the actress. The building will 
be known as the Annie Russell Theater. 


Dr. Kennetu Scorr, professor of classics at 
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Western Reserve University, has sailed for 
Europe. He plans to spend the spring and sum- 
mer in Italy. 


DISCUSSION 


THE SEX QUESTIONNAIRE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 

I rinp myself in disagreement with the report 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, in reference to the sex questionnaire 
affair at the University of Missouri, in the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

First, I think that the administration of the 
University of Missouri was entirely justified in 
interfering with the circulation of the question- 
naire. The avowed object of the questionnaire 
was to get at the causes of “the wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing institution of 
marriage.” 

Now, I think that many young people reading 
this questionnaire would get the idea that the 
institution of marriage was generally breaking 
down, and that some wise heads were casting 
about to find some kind of substitute. I would 
consider such an impression very misleading and 
very demoralizing. A sociology department, 
above all, should not lend its influence to the 
dissemination of a social untruth. 

What are the facts in reference to the “dis- 
satisfaction with the institution of marriage”? 

In Soviet Russia, I understand, that since the 
revolution, there has been a good deal of promis- 
cuous pairing of the sexes without the formality 
of marriage, but I have not heard of “the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the institution of 
marriage” in my neighbor state, Missouri. So 
far as Oklahoma is concerned, where I have 
some first-hand information, I am sure, in spite 
of the known hospitality of this state to social 
novelties, that marriage is still very popular 
among the people, and that, “if at first they 
don’t sueceed, they try, try again.” 

Statisties show that marriage is growing in 
popularity in Missouri, in Oklahoma and, in- 
deed, in the United States as a whole. Not only 
that, but according to the latest figures, 1926, 
marriage is growing in favor in Belgium, 
France, Denmark, Switzerland and even in 
Sweden, which might be called the radiating 
center for the sex-freedom propaganda. 

That is to say, that, in the countries named, 


the percentage of married people is on the in- 
crease. The increase in the United States has 
been very marked in the last thirty years. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, Fourteenth Edition, 
Vol. 14: New International Year Book, 1928.) 

I think it is very remarkable and very signifi- 
eant that, in spite of the World War and the 
great amount of propaganda in favor of free 
love and preconjugal intercourse and the like, 
the young people of our generation have shown 
a greater attachment to the institution of mar- 
riage than the generation that has passed. 

Even if the questionnaire had dealt with a 
much-mooted question and had been limited in 
scope, and confined to students of the depart- 
ment properly dealing with sex subject-matter, 
it might still have been legitimately objected to 
as an oversaturation of the mind with erotic 
suggestions, and therefore as tending to create 
a morbid interest in sex and as likely to have 
a demoralizing influence. In educational work 
especially, I think it is desirable not to offend 
the sense of propriety of the people of a com- 
munity by any unnecessary frequency or pro- 
longation of attention to abnormal sex relations. 
In the case of the Missouri questionnaire, it is 
evident, from the amount of opposition to it by 
the people of the university community and by 
the press of the state, that its cireulation among 
miscellaneous undergraduates was, at least, of 
doubtful propriety. 

But the investigating committee brushed aside 
the sentiment of the people as irrational and 
set out to prove that the questionnaire was 
entirely proper. 

One of the arguments used to defend the 
questionnaire was that the evidence did not 
show that it had shocked the students or had 
“led to sexual immorality or to decreased self- 
control in the matter of sex behavior.” 

The question for the committee, however, was 
not whether the questionnaire had demonstrably 
corrupted somebody, but whether its general 
effect might be demoralizing; and a question of 
this kind can be determined only by public 
opinion. For illustration: If we wish to know 
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whether detailed representations of crime in 
motion pictures may have a demoralizing effect 
upon young people we do not quiz boys and 
girls at random and decide the matter on their 
testimony, but we take a consensus of adult 
opinion which is a resultant of the known facts 
in the case. The committee does not seem to 
have asked a single witness the pertinent ques- 
tion whether he or she thought that the cireula- 
tion of the questionnaire was proper under the 
circumstances. 

Another argument in defense of the question- 
naire was that it contained subject-matter no 
worse than that encountered by the students in 
their ordinary environment. In support of this 
contention, the committee caused an investiga- 
tion to be made into the subject-matter of 212 
current plays, 152 current novels, and 208 eur- 
rent motion pictures, which brought out the 
fact that 29 per cent. of the plays, 38 per cent. 
of the novels, and 29 per cent. of the pictures 
dealt with “unconventional sex situations.” 

It is not at all apparent how these figures 
lend any support to the questionnaire, unless we 
assume that anything is proper if it deals with 
subject-matter no worse than that found in 32 
per cent. of the current plays, novels and pic- 
tures. This kind of argument places the com- 
mittee in the light of maintaining that a univer- 
sity has no right to set up standards above those 
of the lower types of current art. It is equiva- 
lent to maintaining that the musical department 
of a university has no right to insist upon stand- 
ards which rise above those of the ragtime or 
jazzy dance hall and vaudeville. 

A protest against the overplay upon the sex 
interest ought to be as justifiable on part of a 
university as on part of any outside organiza- 
tion. Not long ago, Bernard Shaw, who is 
something of a liberal in sex matters, expressed 
his disgust at the overdriving of the sex interest 
in the motion pictures, and he remarked, as a 
hint to the film companies, that the most sue- 
cessful artists of our time had not exploited the 
sex interest. The film companies seem to have 
taken the hint, and have recently formulated 
and published a new code, which, among other 
things, declares against demoralizing scenes of 
passion and of sex perversion, and against any 
attack on “the sanctity of the institution of 
marriage.” 

Surely, when the radicals, like Shaw and the 
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film companies, begin to call a halt on the over- 
driving of the sex interest, the people of Mis- 
souri might be pardoned for preferring a less 
exploitation of it on the university campus. 

Second, I do not think that the personnel of 
the committee was wisely chosen. Here was an 
affair concerning the sociclogy department of a 
Southern university, and yet there was no 
sociologist and no representative of a Southern 
university on the committee. 

Third, I do not think that a questionnaire on 
any subject as broad in scope as the one in 
question would meet with the endorsement of a 
social science department in any university. 


JEROME Dowp 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


MACHINES AND MEN 


I went to a dealer to get a machine to use in 
my factory. They furnished a very valuable 
machine which would do many things excel- 
lently, but unfortunately it was not the kind 
of machine I wanted. It would not do my 
work so I sent it back. They furnished an- 
other machine, but it did not do my work as 
well as the first, so it went back too. I did 
not like to make so many trials, so I tried to 
talk over my needs with the man that selected 
the machines. Not being satisfied I went to the 
president of the company who looked up the 
test records. He told me that they were both 
good machines, and that if they did not do the 
work I wanted them to do, the trouble was with 
me. He was not interested in learning just 
what this work was. 

Had these been ordinary machines, worth 
perhaps $500 each, supplied by an ordinary 
business organization, there would have been at 
least a salesman and an engineer in my shop 
before there was time to send the machines 
back. They would have looked over the work 
the machines were to do and supplied a ma- 
chine just fitted for it. At least they would 
have been sure that the next machine was right. 
But these machines were not ordinary machines. 
They were boys supplied by a vocational school. 
Is it not reasonable to expect a school to take as 
much interest in its product as an ordinary 
factory does in its product? 

A. W. Forses 

Forbes & MYERS, 

WorcESTER, MAss. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
MOVEMENT 

THE liberal arts college movement originated 
in a conference in which were represented two 
hundred and eighty colleges, at Chicago, March 
18 to 20, 1930. The proceedings of that meet- 
ing, including valuable papers and addresses, 
are now available in book form. Beyond adopt- 
ing certain cardinal resolutions establishing the 
movement and outlining broadly its purposes, 
that conference attempted little in the way of 
executive action. It entrusted its destinies to a 
committee of fifteen. The conference committed 
the selection of this committee of fifteen to five 
of its members who had wide knowledge of the 
college field. They announced their appoint- 
ments May 8, 1930, as follows: Presidents A. N. 
Ward, of Western Maryland College; Guy E. 
Snavely, of Birmingham Southern College; J. 
W. R. Maguire, of Saint Viator College; Rees 
E. Tulloss, of Wittenberg College; W. G. Clip- 
pinger, of Otterbein College; N. J. Burgstahler, 
of Cornell College; W. J. MeGlothlin, of Fur- 
man University; H. M. Gage, of Coe College; 
Irving Maurer, of Beloit College; Lucia R. 
Briggs, of Milwaukee-Downer College; Homer 
P. Rainey, of Franklin College; George L. 
Omwake, of Ursinus College; Dean Albert C. 
Fox, of John Carroll University; Secretaries 
John E. Bradford, of the United Presbyterian 
Board of Education; H. O. Pritchard, of the 
Board of Edueation of the Disciples of Christ; 
and H. H. Sweets, of the Board of Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 
A. N. Ward was made chairman of the com- 
mittee and George L. Omwake, secretary. The 
Chicago conference had chosen President Joseph 
H. Apple, of Hood College, Frederick, Mary- 
land, to be treasurer. 

The committee of fifteen as thus constituted 
held four meetings during the year. It ad- 
dressed itself to the task of defining the purpose 
and policies of the movement and to the forma- 
tion of a program by which these might be ac- 
complished. Its findings were embodied in a 
series of recommendations which were submitted 
to a second conference of the movement held 


at Indianapolis, January 21, 1931. With slight 
amendments these were unanimously adopted by 
the conference and may now be regarded as 
the platform of the liberal arts college move- 
ment. 

The object of the movement, according to 
these articles, is twofold: (1) to set forth the 
place of the liberal arts in higher education in 
the United States, and (2) to cooperate with 
four-year liberal arts colleges holding member- 
ship in the movement and approved by it, in 
securing funds adequate to their needs. Em- 
phasis has been given chiefly to the primary 
purpose, namely, that of educating the Amer- 
ican people in the essential character of liberal 
studies, the importance of such studies for main- 
taining intellectual standards and the cultural 
contribution made by the four-year liberal arts 
colleges in American life. 

For the promotion of these ends the move- 
ment proposes the setting up of a widely repre- 
sentative group of men and women eminent in 
publie life with a view to making the work of 
the liberal arts college movement a national 
rather than a mere collegiate undertaking. At 
the same time a fact-finding and publicity bu- 
reau in charge of experts will assemble and dis- 
pense in appropriate ways such information as 
will promote right thinking with reference to 
higher education. Eventually public meetings 
in the same interest may be held. 

Plans for meeting the second 
namely, that of cooperating with colleges in 
their efforts to secure funds adequate to their 
needs, are being considered. It has been defi- 
nitely decided that the movement itself shall not 
It will con- 


objective, 


engage in money-raising activities. 
duct no “simultaneous campaign” in the interest 
of all colleges. Campaigns, when undertaken 
by denominational or other groups, may have 
the benefit of direct assistance as the 
movement may be in position to give. In like 
manner a campaign for funds undertaken by 
an institution on its own behalf for which the 
endorsement and help of the movement may be 
sought, will have its support if the institution 
is enrolled in the movement, and if after proper 


such 
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inquiry its campaign is considered to be reason- 
able and worthy. The movement will not be- 
come a standardizing agency, and in consider- 
ing the merits of a financial campaign it will 
be influenced by such factors in the college as 
efficiency in organization and personnel, educa- 
tional aims, field for service, community, re- 
gional or other need, as well as past record. 

In interpreting this feature of its activities 
the movement has employed the term “concerted 
appeal.” It is believed that on fuller knowledge 
on the part of the publie the cause of liberal 
education will make its own greater appeal. 
However, when the keynote shall have been 
sounded and the individual colleges take it up 
in their own behalf, the “concerted appeal” 
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thus made will add to the effectiveness of indi- 
vidual ealls for greater financial resources. 

The movement is to be conducted in close 
cooperation with the Association of American 
Colleges and other permanently organized agen- 
cies in the field of higher education, but is not 
to take the place of this association or these 
agencies. When its objectives shall have been 
attained it shall cease to be. 

The movement maintains headquarters at 
Washington where Dr. A. N. Ward, chair- 
man, is in charge, and at Chicago where are 
the offices of Dr. B. Warren Brown, executive 
secretary. 

Grorce L. OMWAKE 

Urstnus COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


KEEPING UP THE SCHOOLS 

Dr. Witutis A. Surron, Superintendent of 
Schools in Atlanta and president of the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, in his address 
before the superintendents and teachers at the 
convention now in session at Detroit, stated that 
despite the drought and depression “not a single 
state has made a cut in school expenses.” Omi- 
nous word has, however, come from the central 
office of the N. E. A. in Washington that one 
state has seriously proposed to close the schools 
for a year, while another, having voted away a 
fundamental tax provision, has not yet substi- 
tuted other means of support. 

The officers of this association, on behalf of 
its membership (220,000), and in the name of 
the whole teaching profession, have urged that 
temporary difficulties must not be permitted to 
work a permanent harm. Teaching has been al- 
most universally an underpaid profession. It is 
estimated that the teacher is to-day paid only 
70 per cent. as much as the average gainfully 
occupied person. Increases in teachers’ salaries 
have generally, if not always, been accompanied 
by higher standards of preparation, requiring 
larger investment of time and money in profes- 
sional training. To suspend or reduce them 
would put teaching at a still greater economic 
disadvantage. This might be warranted in such 
an emergency as the present if it did not mean 
that the children would in the end suffer. That 





the “distress of one generation should not be 
visited upon the next” is a good maxim for the 
public to keep in mind. 

While the teachers themselves would be disad- 
vantaged by any curtailment of school funds, it 
is not out of personal interest but of real con- 
cern for the children and for the communities 
they serve that they unite in reaffirming their 
faith in education and in urging the fathers and 
mothers of the nation “to resist firmly any at- 
tempt to handicap their children by driving the 
best teachers out of the profession.” Democ- 
racy’s guarantee to her children must be kept 
even in times of stress, and education is one of 
them.—The New York Times. 


THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER 

Dr. Witt1am McAnprew, former superin- 
tendent of the Chicago schools, emphasized a 
point which can stand a large amount of atten- 
tion when he complained that “public education 
has been too divorced from parenthood,” and 
questioned the wisdom of putting young girls in 
charge of the task of “straightening out kinks 
in children, resulting from bad training at 
home.” There is a significant point in the doc- 
tor’s assertion that “too often the fact that a 
woman has been successful in raising a family, 
is the basis for her exclusion from the task of 
teaching girls to do the same thing.” 

The day of taboo against the married woman 
teacher happily has passed, at least that taboo 
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is no longer universally imposed. In some parts 
of the country she is being tolerated, and in a 
few places, at least, school boards are commence- 
ing to acquire an appreciation of the peculiarly 
valuable place the right sort of a wife and 
mother may occupy in an educational system. 
But a great deal of progress along this line still 
remains to be made. It will be a very good 
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thing for the public schools of America when 
the married woman school teacher with a family 
ot children is recognized as a necessary factor 
in any well balanced teaching staff, and is as- 
signed to special duties for which her experience 
has fitted her, and which only the exceptional 
unmarried woman teacher can perform.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


REPORTS 


EDUCATIONAL CONTROL A MAJOR 

POLITICAL ISSUE IN MISSISSIPPI 

Berore the state-supported higher educational 
institutions of Mississippi suffered the débacle of 
last summer, the Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion had voted to cause a special committee to 
study “the whole question from the standpoint 
of organization, administration and financial 
support . . . in order that these institutions 
may be placed in a position to render the 
highest possible service to the people of Mis- 
sissippi.” After what has oecurred, with its 


humilating consequences, the stark need for 
this is unquestioned by the man on the street, 


or even the wayfaring man. 

The university and colleges committee, work- 
ing quietly for three months, would not ordi- 
narily have made its report until the convention 
of the association in April. But a political 
campaign impends in which a governor and 
legislators are to be elected. A major issue will 
be the removal of the university and colleges 
from political control. Fearing that various 
candidates might seize the straw of some pet 
scheme not professionally planned, the com- 
mittee published a preliminary report on Janu- 
ary 4. It is a four-thousand word document 
setting forth and discussing recommendations 
on twenty fundamental issues underlying the 
organization and administration of state-sup- 
ported higher educational institutions. Its pub- 
lication was accompanied by an invitation to 
sympathetic criticism and constructive sugges- 
tion. The preliminary report has the approval 
of the executive committee of the Mississippi 
Education Association. For the April conven- 
tion it will be rewritten and supported by a 
special act which all candidates will be asked to 
pledge themselves to enact into law, when, and 
if, they are elected. 





The twenty recommendations represent the 
best thought and practice as reflected in survey 
literature and laws now in force in the several 
states as adapted to Mississippi needs. 

They are: 

(1) That the state-supported higher educa- 
tional institutions be under the control of a 
board of trustees separate from other state- 
supported educational institutions (elementary 
and secondary 
schools). 

(2) That all the state-supported higher edu- 
cational institutions be under the unified con- 
trol of one board of trustees. (This ineludes 
the university, the A. and M. College, the State 
College for Women, two teachers colleges and 
the Aleorn A. and M. College for Negroes. It 
does not include junior colleges.) 

(3) That the board of trustees of the state- 
supported higher educational institutions be pre- 
dominantly a lay body, i.e., that its membership 
be selected from the citizenship of the state at 
large irrespective of occupational or other spe- 
cial affiliation. 

(4) That the state superintendent of educa- 
tion be the only ex-officio member of the board 
of trustees of the state-supported higher educa- 
tional institutions and that he be non-voting (ex- 
cept in case of a tie vote) chairman of the 
board. 

(5 and 6) That the board of trustees of the 
state-supported higher educational institutions 
shall consist of eleven members, one member be- 
ing the state superintendent of education, who 
is to be the only ex-officio member. The other 
ten members shall be appointed from the state at 
large. 

(7) That the ten appointive members shall be 
named as follows: two for two years, two for 


schools, and state special 
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four years, two for six years, two for eight 
years, and two for ten years, and that all terms 
thereafter shall be for ten years. 

(8) That the board of trustees of the state- 
supported higher educational institutions be 
created in the beginning as follows: The Su- 
preme Court shall elect eight members from the 
state at large as follows: two for two years, 
two for four years, two for six years, and two 
for eight years. The governor of the state, by 
and with the consent of the senate, shall appoint 
two members for ten years. 

(9) That regular vacancies in the board of 
trustees of the state-supported higher educa- 
tional institutions be filled as follows: The gov- 
ernor, by and with the consent of the senate, 
each two years, shall appoint two members for 
ten years to fill regular vacancies. It should be 
expressly provided in the law that no governor 
shall ever appoint, during one administration, 
more than four members. 

(10) That irregular vacancies in the board of 
the state-supported higher educational institu- 
tions be filled as follows: The Supreme Court 
shall elect a member to fill any irregular va- 
eancy. By irregular vacancy is meant a vacancy 
occurring by reason of death, resignation or re- 
moval for cause. 

(11) That the members of the board of trus- 
tees of the state-supported higher educational 
institutions serve without regular salary, but 
that a per diem of $10 for not more than twelve 
days per year, plus traveling and hotel expenses, 
incident to meetings of the board, and other 
traveling and hotel expenses within or outside 
the state, shall be paid. All expense accounts 
shall be approved by the president of the board. 

(12) That members of the board of trustees 
of the state-supported higher educational insti- 
tutions shall not be removed during their term 
of office except on proved charges of malfeas- 
ance, moral turpitude, incapacity or other speci- 
fied derelictions. 

(13) That members of the board of trustees 
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of the state-supported higher educational insti- 
tutions be ineligible for reappointment after a 
regular ten-year term, but a member who is fill- 
ing an irregular vacancy (an unexpired term) 
shall be eligible to reappointment to a regular 
term. 

(14) That power to regulate non-state-sup- 
ported institutions (as to irregular practices) 
should not be extended to the board of trustees 
of the state-supported higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

(15) That capital outlay expenditures (bond 
issues) be placed in charge of the board of 
trustees rather than specially created commis- 
sions. 

(16) That functions of the board of trustees 
of the state-supported higher educational insti- 
tutions should be policy making, that is, legis!a- 
tive and judicial, and the functions of the ad- 
ministrative heads of the institutions, executive. 

(17) That the legislature should not hamper 
the board of trustees of the state-supported 
higher educational institutions by attempting to 
regulate with petty legal limitations matters of 
internal policy. 

(18) That the law should require the board 
of trustees of state-supported higher educational 
institutions to have two regular meetings—one 
in August and one in February of each year— 
and as many special meetings as are necessary. 

(19) That seven of the regular appointed 
members of the board of trustees of state-sup- 
ported higher educational institutions shall have 
the power to call the board into special session 
upon ten-days’ notice. 

(20) That the board of trustees of state-sup- 
ported higher educational institutions employ as 
a full-time, non-member secretary a well-quali- 
fied professional educational research worker, 
and maintain an office with adequate clerical 
help. 

JosePH E. Grsson, 
Superintendent, McComb City Schools 
McComB, MISSISSIPPI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF THE VALIDITY OF VARI- 
OUS TYPES OF EXAMINATIONS 


Tus study offers further evidence as to the 
validity of several types of examinations. Its 





special significance lies in the large number of 
validity correlations—namely, 196—and in the 
fact that it samples all the school grades be- 
yond the second and most of the school subjects. 
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Among the most significant findings is the high 
validity of the customarily despised essay-dis- 
cussion type of examination. 

The study was conducted in the public schools 
of Glen Campbell, Pennsylvania, during the 
academic year 1928-29. The examinations in 
all the classes of the school system beyond the 
second were set up in a fourfold form: twenty 
true-false statements, ten four-alternative-mul- 
tiple-choice items, ten completion exercises and 
one or two questions for essay-discussion an- 
swers. These last were graded according to uni- 
form rules. Each form of the composite ex- 
amination was allotted the same amount of time, 
namely, ten minutes. The true-false tests were 
scored by the right-minus-wrong: method and 
the seore divided by two so as to give to these 
tests the same weight as to the others. 

The seores from all these tests were recorded 
on cards and kept as cumulative records, along 
with results from standardized achievement and 
intelligence tests. Each pupil’s record con- 
tained eight different examinations of each type 
—two semester examinations and six intra-term 
tests—making an aggregate of one hundred 
sixty true-false items, eighty each of multiple 
choice and completion and eight or more essay 
questions. One hundred twenty high-school 
pupils and one hundred thirty-two elementary 
school pupils were included in the study. 

Our criterion of validity was the final grade 
assigned by the teachers. This was based upon 
the aggregate of these home-made objective tests 
and upon the teachers’ estimates of the pupils’ 
classroom performance together with evidence 
from standardized tests, the home-made objec- 
tive tests counting one third and the other fac- 
tors two thirds. The validity coefficients are 
raised slightly by the fact that each test that is 
correlated with the criterion contributed about 
one twelfth toward making that criterion. But 
the spurious element in the correlations is small 
and is equally present in all of them so that 
the comparisons are not disturbed. It was 
really impossible for us to disentangle the ele- 
ments in the eriterion so as to get each time a 
criterion wholly free from the influence of the 
factor to be correlated with it. There are many 
precedents in educational research for our pro- 
cedure in this respect. 
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In Table I we shall display our validity coeffi- 
cients separately by grades and by subjects and 
in Table II shall show the central tendencies. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF THE SEVERAL TYPES or TESTS 
WITH THE CRITERION 





» © g 
Subject = 2 = 
© by Ay = b> 
o & = o <5) 

English 12 845 830 .656 711 
English ll =«.72! .720 934 598 
English 10 .834 .735 .867 .855 
English 9 .819 .825 562 4.771 
English 8 .729 903 .858 .954 
English ... 7 .696 .845 .822 .871 

Averag 7-12 .775 .809 .783 8.793 
History . 12 .833 .894 .868 .842 
History wwe Ll .782 .796 .429 .840 
History ..........._ 10 538 420 .425 .545 
History .. 9 .850 .850 .930 .864 
History 8 .668 .77 668 .661 
History 7 772 770 ~=—.653~—Sts«CS 11 

Average 7-12 «©.740)=«=©.751 0S 662 ~=— «727 
Mathematics 12 ~=—-.786 867 895 .846 
Mathematics 11 939 864 958 .959 
Mathematics 10 ~=—«.476 633 .897 .886 
Mathematics ...... 9 916 930 941 .863 
Mathematics 8 .892 612 .858 .768 
Mathematics 7 929 915 .895 .743 

Average 7-12 .823 .803 .907 .844 
Science 12 423 .735 .794 # .867 
Science 11 523 740 §©.790 =. 862 
Science 10 .672 506 538 595 
Science 9 .866 539 600 .722 
Science 8 .308 .730 .72 814 
Science 7 644 853 .765 «873 

Average 7-12 £573 .684 .701 = .789 
Language 12 .700 .862 468 .676 
Language ..... 11 .856 922 .837 .953 
Language 10 .704 .880 .794 .864 
Language 9 963 .897 876 .941 

Average 9-12 .806 .890 .744 .858 
English _ 6 460 614 .669 494 
English 5 .664 .837 .888 .821 
English .. 4 128 530 .849 623 
English : 3 514.403 525 343 

Average 3-6 442 594 .733 .583 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 








bs 
a = 
Subject & $ = 

oe © B&B 2 , 

= 5 3 = 7 

c = = 3 2 

o & a o = 
History 6 .299 .712 927 .935 
History 5 .650 .775 .794 .799 
History 4 12 546 .777 ~ .607 
Average 4-6 359 678 .833 780 
Arithmetic 6 .727 576 .766 8.786 
Arithmetic 5 .882 .852 .775 .844 
Arithmetic 4 459 .694 .798 .832 
Arithmetic 3 658 953 .483 .648 
Average 3-6 .631 .769 .705 + .777 
Geography 8 510 .759 .780 # .847 
Geography 7 644 .853 .765 .873 
Geography 6 .720 .803 .738 .928 
Geography 5 .719 945 .837 = .743 
Geography 4 .280 .439 .587 .557 
Geography 3 .244 584 .494 .793 
Average 3-8 .519 .730 .700 + # .790 
Health 6 .225 .655 .857  .801 
Health 5 .219 .661 .740 .493 
Health 4 550 .518 .560 .433 
Health 3 406 .768 601 .572 
Average 3-6 .350 .650 .563 .575 





In considering the table as a whole, it ap- 
pears that the multiple-choice type is the most 
valid in the secondary subjects while the com- 
pletion type is most valid in the elementary 
subjects. In mathematics the completion type 
yields the highest correlations. The true-false 
stands higher in mathematics and language than 
in the other subjects. The traditional type ap- 
pears equally valid throughout the table. In 
the elementary grades the true-false and mul- 
tiple-choice correlations are usually low or only 
fairly significant. It would appear that the 
recognition type of examination can not be 
used as successfully in the elementary school as 
the recall type. For the purpose of preparing 
achievement tests, this observation should be 
further investigated. 

From the foregoing table showing the correla- 
tions of the several types of examinations with 
the criterion, a distribution of the correlations 
was made. The following table shows the 
results. 
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TABLE II 


CENTRAL TENDENCIES AND VARIABILITIES OF OUR 
196 Vauipiry COEFFICIENTS 





True- Multiple- Comple- 











False Choice tion Essay 

High school 

Mean .737 .780 .760 811 
Median .764 .805 801 .833 
Q .085 .067 .106 .069 
Sigma .149 123 .149 109 
Elementary 

school 
Mean 481 .690 .719 .677 
Median 517 .690 .750 .758 
Q .215 .109 .092 118 
Sigma .202 142 119 154 
CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The different tests do not vary greatly in 
their validity. 

(2) The true-false is somewhat less valid than 
any other type, especially for elementary pupils. 
Its use in the elementary school is questionable. 

(3) The multiple-choice and essay-diseussion 
type are about equally valid in the elementary 
school. In the high school, the essay-discussion 
type is slightly more valid than the multiple- 
choice. 

(4) The completion type is most valid in the 
elementary school. It ranks third in validity 
in the high school. 

(5) The essay-diseussion type, when objec- 
tively scored by fixed standards, is valid in any 
grade. The validity of the essay-diseussion type 
is in marked contrast to what has been the 
common belief. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


Commonwealth Fund. Annual Report, 1930. Pp. 
1-85. Illustrated. Commonwealth Fund, New 
York. 

DeBusk, BurcHarp W., and Ratpn W. LEIGHTON. 
A Study of Pupil Achievement and Attendant 
Problems. Pp. 161-200. 18 figures. University 
of Oregon Press. $.75. 

Hurraker, C. L. Teacher Supply and Demand in 
Oregon. Pp. 99-156. University of Oregon 
Press. $.75. 
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SENSIBLE SALARY SCHEDULES 

Ir is more than thirty years since the New 
York State Teachers Association endorsed a 
proposition that the object of a salary schedule 
should be “to put the teacher into the best 
working condition.” The Association committee 
obtained from business men and financiers in the 
state estimates of the yearly cost of things a 
suecessful citizen should buy. The association 
assumed “a good living” as essential for good 
teaching. Shortly after, the Brooklyn board of 
education adopted the Pettengill “living-wage 
schedule.” William H. Maxwell pushed the idea 
through the legislature. New York City’s edu- 
cational salaries have thereafter been based on 
minimum rates for different classes of positions. 
Dr. Maxwell often expressed the belief that the 
wage should depend more on the teacher than 
on the grade of class taught. A thoroughly pre- 
pared teacher is worth as much in a primary 
class as in a high school. The hardest teaching 
in the system is that of the fourth school year, 
because of disciplinary problems. The most 
important grades are the earlier. Senior high 
school classes are the easiest of all. It re- 
mained for other cities to experiment with “the 
single salary schedule,” basing the pay on 
preparation and record of the teacher. 

“Wages are for the encouragement of in- 
dustry” said Adam Smith, as yet uncontra- 
dicted. The soporifie effect of schedules has 
bothered administrators in no small degree. 
Albert Shiels studied the ratings of New York 
teachers and found the fear of pushing any 
one away from the public food table strong 
enough to prevent the rating of manifestly in- 
competent teachers lower than “satisfactory.” 
Dr. Maxwell’s supplications for names to cross 
off the teaching list brought him only the im- 
plication of ezarism. Superintendent Cooley, 
of Chicago, could get his schoolboard to dis- 
miss a much transferred incompetent only by 
putting her in charge of a class containing a 
prominent board member’s children. Danbury’s 
superintendent refuses to nominate a poor 
teacher pushed by the powerful, and Danbury 
gets a new superintendent. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


How to use the people’s money to get the 
best service for the people receives serious con- 
sideration, now here, now there, with a result 
in what the papers read in administrators’ 
sections of educational conventions call a slow 
improvement in school finance. 


Mention of the Evansville practice as related 
in ScHOOL AND Society, February 7, moves 
Supervisor Myers, of the Division of Research 
and Surveys, State Board of Edueation, Vir- 
ginia, to favor us with accounts of a unique 
feat of paying higher salaries on a reduced 
budget. 

Confronted with a cut in appropriation the 
authorities took occasion to revise salary sched- 
ules with the attempt to relate them more 
closely to efficiency. 

As a base, the schedule posits a sum for each 
pupil in actual attendance in the teacher’s class. 
To this is added for each teacher a selected sum 
for every year of approved teaching above high 
school he or she has taken. The rest is made 
up of additions based on efficient teaching 
based principally on measured pupil progress. 
Rather than reduce the salaries of all teachers 
the number of teachers was cut down. Class- 
room supervision was increased, and small iso- 
lated groups of pupils put into better and 
larger schools. Standardized tests, given be- 
fore and after the experiment, showed a re- 
tardation in Montgomery County, at the start: 
2 years 5 months, reduced to 1 year 4 months 
at the finish of six months. Supervisor Myers 
is sure that this phenomenal gain is due to the 
unusual retardation before the new plan was 
put to work. It is a fact also, that when the 
first examinations were made the children were 
not so “test-wise” as later, nor warmed up to 
school work. On a reduction of 2 per cent. of 
available funds the average salary of teachers 
was increased 32 per cent. The cost per pupil 
decreased 18 per cent. Supervision cost in- 
creased 125 per cent., enrolment grew 7 per 
cent. Average daily attendance was 18 per 
cent. more. The number of pupils per teacher 
was changed from 19 children to 30. The 
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number of schools with less than 20 was re- 
duced from 30 schools to 7. 

Follow-up questionnaires for anonymous an- 
swers brought the following replies from 
teachers. 

86 per cent. worked harder. 
enjoyed the work more. 
want the plan continued. 
want to work under supervision. 

98 per cent. want the same supervisor. 

73 per cent. found the Saturday teachers 
class helpful and enjoyable. 
want standardized tests con- 


73 per cent. 
74 per cent. 
66 per cent. 


90 per cent. 
tinued. 

6 teachers want 50 pupils next year. 

29 want 40 to 45. 

36 want 35 to 37. 

6 want 20 to 25. 

Virginia, like the rest of us, is in a dilemma. 
People want taxes reduced. Unemployment 
conditions militate against cutting the number 
of teachers. Every supervisor worth his salt, 
every parent, and many citizens who give the 
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matter thought want the children better taught. 
In these hard times and in the returning pros- 
perity hoped for, it is experiments such as this 
on which the solidity of public education must 
be built. 

Thank you, Mr. Myers. 


WREATHS FOR A SCHOOL Boarp 


Paul Stetson’s last report as superintendent 
of Dayton schools before going to manage those 
of Indianapolis has some cheering features. 
Teachers retiring are listed in an “Honor Roll.” 
The reports of work in departments and schools 
are written by their respective heads. The 
superintendent tells the five women and six men, 
members of the board of education, that they 
haven’t mussed into appointments and promo- 
tions with partisan politics or personal prefer- 
ences. During nine years there were sixty-three 
changes in administrative positions. “Not once 
did the board of education attempt to influence 
the choice.” Terre Haute, Newark, Danbury 
and Chicago papers, please copy. 


BROWSED FROM BEST BOOKS 


Ir the class will be pleased to give attention, 
teacher will tell you of some interesting and 
valuable books which it will pay you to look 
into. 


LEAVES YOU GLOWING 


Here is Harold Benjamin’s handsome vol- 
ume.' It grew from his courses intended to give 
Stanford University freshmen a general view of 
the world into which they are moving. I would 
call it not only a superior outlay of what be- 
wildered youth have an appetite for but a well- 
ordered panorama of what the ordinary man 
not in college wants to see. Benjamin has taken 
Darwin, Shelley, Spinoza, Plato, Marx, Ely, 
Ross, Mendel, and a large number of others 
whom we know mostly by name and has set 
them skilfully in their places as makers of our 
present world. You join the great procession 
of enlighteners, marching from the time of 
Socrates to now. By Benjamin’s mere ordering 
of the parade its dignity and sublimity inspire 
you. Science, philosophy, evolution, behavior, 
social problems, freedom, art, education, inven- 


1 Harold Benjamin, ‘‘ An Introduction to Human 
Problems.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


472 pp. $2.75. 


tion, commeree, religion, the large ideas of life, 
come forward in both simplicity and grandeur. 
This is one of those books that leave you more 
glad to be alive in this present and more con- 
scious of your opportunity of giving your shove 
to the onward progress of your world. 


THE FLYING START 


From the wide region of the book I have just 
mentioned to a specifie study of the best ways 
of starting the freshmen right you may pro- 
ceed into Dr. Jay Knode’s brief and compre- 
hensive “Orienting the Student.” You will find 
Dr. Knode’s use of instances, tests, surveys, and 
official conclusions satisfying. He does not let 
your interest flag among dreary statistics. His 
selections move to conclusions. Once beginning 
to read him, you are held to the end of a book 
growing more interesting page by page. From 
abundant and varied criticism of college by lay- 
men, students and professors, he progresses into 
the schemes, devices and procedures that the 
higher institutions are using to reduce failures. 

2 Jay C. Knode, ‘‘Orienting the Student in Col- 
lege. With Special Reference to Freshman Week.’’ 


Teachers College Press, Columbia University, N. Y. 
140 pp. $1.50. 
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It abounds with points of the highest value not 
only for college managers but for the principals 
of high schools as well. From lack of brains 
to laziness and loneliness the obstructive causes 
in students are considered. Whenever a list of 
reasons for failure is submitted to professors 
to check, “poor teaching” always gets the fewest 
votes. When students appraise the reasons, 
this comes at the top. The poor workman ever 
blames material and tools—bricks without straw. 
One eurious difference between the management 
of other productive schemes and this orientation 
business is that the commercial manager com- 
monly requires attendance of all workers at the 
general meetings for breaking in the youngsters. 
The number of colleges that fail to hold all 
faculty members to coming to the orientation 
meetings is surprisingly large. O psychology! 
O laws of habit! How long will ye be in com- 
ing from the athletic field into the academic 
halls? Are not these things better ordered in the 
high schools where every teacher attends the 
mustering of the rookies when the chosen speak- 
ers, teachers and older boys and girls, tell how 
to attain suecess in school? But Dr. Knode 
will tell you of some colleges taking this orient- 
ing very seriously, requiring student note books, 
quizzes, examinations, ratings, and doing the 
orientation over if you fail. Some day a col- 
lege president will have the nerve to say to his 
eminent absenting professors “Gentlemen, what 
do you think we go to all the trouble of these 
courses for if we are to let you, in ignorance of 
what we are teaching our youngsters to expect, 
go on day by day letting them come to believe 
we are merely talking through our mortar 
boards ?” 

For, says the knowing Knode, there is no 
level of schooling subjected to keener criticism 
than what we have been accustomed to call 
higher education. All is not well with it. A 
revolution is at hand. Old dictums are set aside. 
Long accepted beliefs are found inadequate. 
The publie high school refuses as its principal 
role that of stepping stone to college. It will 
not accept university control. Yet in larger 
numbers its graduates assume they are entitled 
to a college career and are supported by public 
opinion. 

OUR AMIABLE ASSISTANT 

My latest little handbook in the American 

Library Association’s series, “Reading with a 
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Purpose,” is number 64, “Short-story Writing.” 
I doubt not before you see these words there 
will be other manuals out. The cheerful mis- 
sionaries who are behind this project seem set 
on leaving no field of human culture unillumi- 
nated. Each issue is a reading course. Some 
specialist, Lorado Taft, Claude Bowers, Isaiah 
Bowman, Albert Bushnell Hart, William Lyon 
Phelps, Vernon Kellogg, Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Edwin Slosson, M. V. O’Shea, Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Henry Turner Bailey, Dean Rus- 
sell, Lewis Mumford, Samuel Crothers, Hamlin 
Garland, or other master of a particular line is 
asked by the editorial committee to write a 
short and personal address to the fellow Ameri- 
can who wants to know more of some special 
line. The library records show that never was 
there such an appetite for solid, non-fiction, 
reading. The selected writer, as, for instance, 
George Locke, of Toronto, in “English History,” 
gives you an inclusive view of the field and 
brief appraisals of half a dozen standard books. 
These attractive little manuals selling at fifty 
cents each, cloth binding, thirty-five cents, 
paper, are issued at reduced rates if you order 
in quantity. A set for the library of the teach- 
ing staff is almost a necessity. A few lying 
about on the students’ reading tables are gentle 
allurements to boys and girls. Brevity and 
directness appeal to young readers. 

The association has recently addressed itself 
to an even more particular service to the schools. 
Sarah Bogle, who was sent to France in the war 
to organize reading opportunities for our 
troops, has always made books for children one 
of her specialties. She induced Lucile Fargo, 
whose magazine articles and stories show a 
lively sympathy with youth, to write a manual 
for the organization and conduct of school 
libraries. The result is a straightforward ac- 
count of what the most progressive public 
schools have done, what is needed, what it costs, 
how to supplement the curriculum and take 
routine work from the teacher’s burden. 

A more particular service is Elva Bascom’s 
aid to distributing your library appropriation to 
do the greatest good to the greatest number.* 

Another help in the same line is “One Thou- 


3 Lucile E. Fargo, ‘‘ Program for Elementary- 
School Library Service.’’ American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 218 pp. $2.25. 

4 Elva L. Bascom, ‘‘ Book Selection.’’ American 
Library Association, Chicago. 35 pp. 50c. 
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sand Useful Books.”® It is written for small 
libraries and for people who want a reading 
guide for personal use. The titles are grouped 
according to field. Each work is described. 

Especially valuable to the buyer for schools 
is the list of books with the best pictures. Its 
information is intended for the equipment of 
high-school libraries. Addison, Chaucer, Mark 
Twain, Coleridge, Hawthorne, Homer, Irving, 
Plutarch, Poe, Scott, Shakespeare, Kipling, 
Longfellow, Stevenson, Tennyson, Virgil, Whit- 
tier, and hundreds of other authors are repre- 
sented. The books are described, the illustra- 
tors named, and often there is added an estimate 
of the quality of the pictures, this being credited 
to the authority quoted. An index of illustra- 
tors follows the book list. 

Children’s aid in the publie library building 
and branches is entertainingly and helpfully 
told by the director of juvenile work in Cleve- 
land.” I recommend it to school people for the 
aid it will give you in talks to boys and girls on 
what they can get in the public library and how 
they can make the gentlewomen there feel the 
gratitude everybody ought to show them. 
Knowledge of books is taught with great care 
in all the library schools, but the courtesy, good 
manners and patience, pervading every Ameri- 
can public library I was ever in lead me to say 
that if I were asked who are the politest people 
in this country I would answer the librarian 
women. 

ROLLICKING INTO READING 

Next, behold a well-known psychologist aided 
by a careful researcher into the workings of 
children’s minds collecting jingles like this: 


‘*If I had an elephant’s floppy ears, 
I’d wash them once in seven years. 
I’d use my trunk for a garden hose 
And make a nozzle out of my nose.’’ 


Who are these aforesaid? 

Arthur Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber. 

What’s the idea? 

They have been studying children who are 
learning to read. In spite of the drive by 


5 Eleven librarians. ‘‘One Thousand Useful 
Books.’’ American Library Association, Chicago. 
113 pp. 75e. 

6 Edwin M. Fitzroy, ‘‘Illustrated Editions of 
High-School Classies.’’ American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 53 pp. 75c. 

7 Effie L. Power, ‘‘Library Service for Chil- 
dren.’’ American Library Association, Chicago. 
320 pp. $2.75. 
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teacher, the faithful display of the flash cards, 
the laborious drill phonetical, what really taught 
us to read was the lure of enjoyment, the satis- 
faction of curiosity, the fun of the thing. In 
other words, dearies, it was the joy of life, 
which is not only a birthright of all of you, my 
hearties, but a duty as well. It is the essence 
of youth and one of the large units of your 
value to the world, whether you are seven or 
seventy. If you are unwilling to nourish it the 
buggy with the black plumes might as well be 
ordered now. 

The Gates-Huber investigating committee 
enumerate humor, animals, people, travel, 
games, riddles, making things, adventure, 
romance, bright colors, ever so many preferred 
things that move a child. Why not put them 
into light harness, unchafing, and so draw the 
babies into the wonderful course that he who 
reads may run? 

Result, a marvelous series of reading books* 
from the beginning through the third grade, 
with pictures to delight your heart: dogs with a 
veritable charming expression, cats with a sly 
humor, cunning baby bears, fascinating elves, 
princesses, farmers, injuns, circuses, clowns, 
ships and machines, in yellow and blue and 
green. Each book is decorated with pictured 
end papers and with alluring portrayals on the 
outside covers, front and back. They are like 
the scrumptious displays in the toy shops before 
Christmas. You might call this series “Read- 


‘ing Without Tears.” 


Under and behind this amazing amount of 
delight are the studies and experiments of 
years, the actual demonstrations that progress 
in studies depends on the number and frequency 
of successes, that success brings liking and lik- 
ing leads to more success, that skill gained with 
flash cards doesn’t transfer to skill with print 
on a page so much as we thought. Contributing 
to these books is also the fact brought out by 
careful and measured observation that too many 
words in the first primers make for bewilder- 
ment and retard possession of reading skill. 
Too few words tend to a loss of much power you 


8 Arthur I. Gates, Miriam Blanton Huber, The 
Work-Play Books: ‘‘Primer, Peter and Peggy,’’ 
60c; ‘‘ First Reader, Round the Year,’’ 64c; ‘‘Sec- 
ond Reader, Friendly Stories,’’ 68¢; ‘‘ Third 
Reader, Make and Make Believe,’’ 72c; ‘‘ Diction- 
ary,’’ 80c; ‘‘Teacher’s First, Second, and Third 
Grade Manuals,’’ $1.20, 88¢, 88¢; ‘‘Four Work 
Books,’’ 36¢, 36c, 28¢, 28¢; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. 
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might as well have. The authors have chosen 
the number indicated by preliminary tests and 
repeat the words in new situations with intent to 
get permanent possession. Dwelling on single 
words delays the necessary width of eye span. 
There is a wealth of actual discoveries connected 
with the reading process. The teacher’s manual 
for each grade is a simple and definite treatise 
on reading as the knowing ones now understand 
it: how we learn, how we master new words, 
how children differ, how we must group them, 
when and how the A B C’s are to be taught, 
and so on. 

This little blue book of words and pictures is 
the cleverest dictionary you ever saw. It teaches 
the alphabet; it reviews in new ways words 
already met; it is the guide to meaning of new 
words; it is the basis of word-building and 
recognition; it starts Peggy in the dictionary 
habit. It defines by means of clever and charm- 
ing pictures, done by a genius, Kate Seredly. 
It tackles by the picture method such words 
as all, after, am and as away through to will, 
with and yes. I’d say such abstractions couldn’t 
be made intelligible by pictures. That shows 
how little I know about the child mind. A 
bright Miss Johannes, who had been trying the 
Gates-Huber idea out for them before the book 
was sent to the publishers, tells me the way 
most of our common abstract words come to 
mean anything to us is by the context. This is 
what the picture dictionary supplies. She tells 
the youngsters it’s a riddle book. Our authors 
have found guessing under sympathetie direc- 
tion an educative process. 

The series has been made with the thought 
of some school systems hard-hit, financially or 
self-persuaded that they are. Funny, isn’t it, 
how the first thing a school board takes away 
from the workers is good tools. Be that as it 
may Gates and Huber have a plan for stingy 
boards and a plan for wise buyers. For the 
first, the series can be used with a book for 
each child or two, a manual and a work book 
for teacher, she doing the dictionary stunts on 
a blackboard. 

For towns like Montclair or Oak Park, where 
the board will spend on books and save double 
that expense by saving repeaters, every child 
has the reader, the dictionary and the work 
book. 

You are familiar, aren’t you, with the in- 
creased efficiency secured for history, arith- 
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metic, and most of the high-school subjects by 
introduction of the work-book? Here it is for 
reading: pictures to color, cutting and pasting 
to be done, riddles to be solved, print to be 
translated into action, no haphazard arrange- 
ment, but a progression of interesting tasks 
bringing in harder and harder reading. What 
the up-to-date teacher is spending so many 
hours upon, with paper and shears and paints, 
is here fresh every day, all ready for use. In- 
stead of the more or less valuable tests she 
makes when she has time, here are the measures 
of achivement in attractive form. I doubt 
whether self-teaching, the kind that gets one 
the farthest—I doubt whether provision for 
enough material to suit progress to different 
capacities, has ever been so skilfully provided 
as in this remarkable set of books. You might 
think me carried away by my enthusiasm. You 
wouldn’t be far wrong. It’s my business to be 
on the watch for pronounced advances. Here 
is a notable one. 


OURSELVES, NOW 

Epwin S.wosson, the wittiest scientist there 
ever was, used to bring his young son, Preston, 
to our New York X club. The youngster, then 
about twenty-five years old, was assistant in 
history at Columbia and helping Hamilton Holt 
edit The Independent. Ten years ago my uni- 
versity, that of Michigan, caught him. From a 
chair in that illuminating resort he sends out a 
survey® of ourselves as thinking and doing since 
the war. How we behaved during the conflict, 
the shadows of reconstruction, the prohibition 
experiment, the liberation of womankind, inven- 
tions, changed living, sport, nationalism, science, 
newspapers, literature, may all be interesting 
to you. Slosson’s chronicles of them are more 
than that. It would be a rare novel that could 
hold you more closely. He seems to me un- 
warped by personal opinion. He is balanced in 
judgment, impartial in the collection and presen- 
tation of fact. His chapter on the arts shows 
him unspoiled by Henry Louis Mencken, Sin- 
clair Lewis, or John Erskine, but able to hold 

his own against the pushers for decadence. 
= 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS WRITE A BOOK 
Frank Rexrorp’s work along this line is 
unique. It began to arouse nation-wide atten- 
® Preston William Slosson, ‘‘The Great Cru- 


sade and After.’’ The Maemillan Co. N. Y. 
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tion when, a dozen years ago, John Tildsley 
and Rexford, his assistant, published in The 
Independent almost a year’s instalments of com- 
munity civies, the chapters written by different 
high-school teachers. Then, in 1924, Allyn and 
Bacon brought out a book, “Our City, New 
York,”*° written by the local high-school pupils. 
Do you apprehend? It seems to me that Tilds- 
ley, Rexford, Campbell, Ettinger, O’Shea, the 
score of teachers, the hundreds of boys and girls, 
have planted a monument of progress in the 
course of the social studies. Allyn and Bacon 
have given it beauty. The teachers who super- 
vised the composition of the different chapters 
have gotten into them the movement of narra- 
tion, the wonder of the sight-seer, the honest 
pride one has in his own town, the enthusiasm 
of youth, and the aspiration of America. 
Eighteen chapters on city life, its financing, 
policing, sanitation, recreation, charity, beauty, 
ete., each contributed by a separate high school 
are enlivened with new and fascinating pictures. 
The opening chapter is on education. Pardon 
me a moment while I crow a bit. It is written 
by girls of the Washington Irving High School 
in whose first corps of teachers I was one. 

When you follow the urge of your ambition 
and write your text-book on your favorite 
study, you can get a hint from this book by 
noting that each chapter, written by youthful 
authors, covers its topic in a way young people 
like to have things presented to them. Lawson 
Purdy told Rexford that if folks would read 
this book we’d have the most intelligent elec- 
torate in the world. 

Whatever city you enrich by your presence 
you'll find this novel book exhilarating. 


A GENIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 

I wAve been chuckling over John Adams’s 
new book."* If you haven’t read it you have 
missed a lot. In it this cosmopolitan commen- 
tator on education, friend of Mark Twain, 
friend of Harvard students, friend of all 
America, puts into science the warmth of his 
human sympathy and gently uncovers the 
aspiration for growth existent in every human 
soul. His ways of realizing such ambition are 

10 Frank A. Rexford, supervisor, ‘‘Our City, 
ano York.’’ Allyn and Bacon, Boston. 344 pp. 
. 11 Sir John Adams, ‘‘ Everyman’s Psychology.’’ 


Doubleday, Doran and Company, Garden City, 
N. Y. 427 pp. $2.50. 
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spiced with dashes of delicious drollery, a warm 
light sparkles through him. In this well-built 
house in which I am reading him are glass 
prisms around the lamp, occasionally they 
tinkle musically. They are brilliant and alto- 
gether pleasing. Sir John is like that. 


GOOD IQ NOT ENOUGH 

In his report of an analytical study Dr. 
Austin Turney gives you statistical facts to con- 
firm or correct your ideas as to why high-schoo! 
pupils succeed.’ Industry, cooperation, perse- 
verance, ambition, reliability are, by his findings, 
equal or superior to a high intelligence in their 
effect on achievement. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties do not hold back from success. Personal 
attractiveness does not make any difference. 
All of which and more you will find tabulated 
in Dr. Turney’s essay. 


SURE-SHOT TEACHING 


Wovutp you care for a manual for teach- 
ing reading, spelling, writing and arithmetic, 
based upon scientific experiments that have 
established what methods bring the best re- 
sults? Get “the Psychology of the Common 
Branches.’** Reading is the key to living, to 
our social and civie duties, to happiness, peace 
and contentment. Spelling is a species of good 
breeding. All you need secure in penmanship 
is legibility. Arithmetic, once learned, needs 
practice for perfection. From beliefs such as 
these Dr. Pyle proceeds into every need of 
common-school teaching of these four funda- 
mentals and makes the result sure. 


REMEDIES FOR ARITHMETIC 


How does it happen that a subject ranking 
in the front row of enjoyable experience at the 
start becomes the most disliked before the school 
is through with it? Arithmetic has this sad 
reputation. Arthur Gates, Lois Meek, Arthur 
Otis, and no doubt many other investigators 
whom I do not at this moment remember have 
studied this hard fact. The three I named put 
early failure as one of the main reasons why 
this love grows cold. A generation of girls who 
were never successful in their common-school 


12 Austin Henry Turney, ‘‘ Factors Other Than 
Intelligence That Affect Success.’’ University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 129 pp. $1.50. 

13 William Henry Pyle, ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Common Branches.’’ Warwick and York, Balti- 
more. 381 pp. $2.10. 
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study of numbers pass up to the rank of teach- 
ers and do unto others as was done to them- 
selves. They cover the subject. Enough chil- 
dren get away with 60 per cent. of the work, 
most of them with enough blind spots in their 
arithmetical eye to bother them through life and 
to keep alive in their employers a perpetual 
protest against slimpsy work of the schools. 

Professor Brueckner, who directed research 
in Minneapolis schools and is now a professor 
in the University of Minnesota, has written a 
whole book upon the arithmetic diseases in 
school children and the remedies..* Every 
process a child is called upon to perform is 
analyzed into its psychological constituents. 
How to see the signs of aberration early, before 
bad kinks are hardened by habit, what the 
cures are that have worked, are given. One can 
not read very far without concluding that the 
dear lady who teaches the class is, in altogether 
too many eases, responsible for getting bad 
habits fixed in the minds of children, causing 
them and their successive teachers in the higher 
grades a load of avoidable distress. 

Every good household ought to have a first- 
aid manual for cuts, burns, and bruises. 
Brueckner’s book on the desk of every arith- 
metic teacher should be consulted when incipient 
derangement is discovered in any boy or girl in 
the mathematical processes. 


A SUPERINTENDENT DISSECTED 

Frep ENGLEHARDT makes a brave start with 
his syllabus'® “The basic ideals of American 
life are democracy and education. The public 
schools were chosen by the makers of America 
as the means for realizing the goals which 
human society has aspired to attain.” There 
follow twenty-four topics the mastery of which 
in the details here elaborated will equip you 
with the knowledge a school superintendent 
should have. Aspiration to use it efficiently is 
likely to come with getting it. When you come 
to be a superintendent a hundred things a day 
will tend to drive all this out of your head. But 
if you keep this book ready at hand and take a 
bite out of it oceasionally you will grow. I 

14 Leo J. Brueckner, ‘‘ Diagnostic and Remedial 
Teaching in Arithmetic.’’ The John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia. 341 pp. $2.00. 

15 Fred Englehardt, ‘‘Public School Organiza- 
tion and Administration.’’ Ginn and Company, 
N. ¥. 380 pp. $1.70. 
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find it nutritious, palatable and conducive to 
thorough mastication. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT A BIG MAN 


Ir he isn’t, but performs duties faithfully, 
keeps abreast of the times, and educates himself 
in the conception of his functions he will grow 
to it. Your grip on this truth is sure to be 
tightened by a perusal of Oscar Weber’s rousing 
volume.*® 

Along with big cities, big business, big pro- 
duction, big consumption campaigns, big gov- 
ernmental enterprises have come big schools. 
Big schools demand bfg men and women. The 
day of promotion of the next best-paid school- 
master who knows no more than the pick-up 
from his present job is passing. With all the 
complexities that mark a modern school system 
none but a trained executive may hope, what- 
ever chance puts him in a superintendency, to 
keep himself in it. What the training has to 
be, seven hundred pages of demonstrated mod- 
ern requirements, enlivened by uniquely pene- 
trative problems and questions, make emphati- 
cally clear. Weber, 1 soon discover, is an 
omniverous reader of managerial topics, of edu- 
cational reports, of convention proceedings, and 
of news. Parkhurst, Dorsey, Beveridge, McCor- 
mack, Jones, Studebaker, Potter, Maxwell, Har- 
ris, Withers, Boynton, Claxton, Collings, 
Ettinger, Finegan, Frank, Newlon, Hunter, 
Reeder, Caldwell, Stetson, and Washburne are 
some of your well-known administrators whose 
plans and performances are used to point a 
moral, to say nothing of the unnumbered re- 
searchers and book writers whose wisdom adorns 
the tale. I wish I knew Weber’s system of 
note-preservation and sorting by which all these 
pieces are fitted into place. I wish I had his 
power of fusion by which the whole book is 
east in accordance with a master plan. 

His hope for the future of the public schools 
has the glow of youth; his caution against swal- 
lowing untested though delicious proposals has 
the wisdom of a mature mind. “There are no 
fixed and final answers.” “Don’t broadcast with 
ballyhoo the introduction of a new plan. Try 
it out, get tables of results.” 

Weber covers the superintendent’s most 

16 Oscar F. Weber, ‘‘ Problems in Public-School 


Administration.’’ The Century Company, New 
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ticklish problem, the school board, in a brilliant 
chapter. Associated in the University of Illinois 
with a former school executive who got as dirty 
a deal from as crooked a board as ever dis- 
graced a big city, Dr. Weber makes no wild 
proposals for abolishing the great American 
absurdity. You can’t do without the board. 
You have to work with the tools you have. 
Don’t wheedle, cajole, trick, nor browbeat. You 
must aecept the board as you find it. Discover 
the conspicuous merit of every member; respect 
it, capitalize it for the benefit of the community. 
It is rare that every member is elected or ap- 
pointed for bad purposes. It won’t take the 
board long to see into you. Your early utter- 
ances will reveal your grasp of matters fiscal 
and educational. At present the things the 
boards regard as of most consequence are 
finances. Get them well into your ken and 
keep meticulous track. A pair of well-filled 
pouches is a necessary equipment, one full of 
money facts for school board meetings, one of 
educational knowledge for the teaching corps. 
The more from bag number one you can cause 
to be put into number two, the better will it 
make all the contents of the second. You need 
to educate school boards to this truth. In this 
chapter Dr. Weber broaches the fine principle 
which illumines his whole book: The superin- 
tendent’s best powers are preparation and 
courage. 

I doubt not you'll gain in both by much 
reading of this book. Somewhere I recall 
Weber saying something about the day-before- 
yesterday superintendent around whom are 
gathering the discontents of the intelligent mem- 
bers of the community. He won’t last. New 
ideas, new attitudes are ever simmering. With 
this changing sentiment the superintendent must 
keep pace, he leading, always leading. Other- 
wise the creature he himself has made will fall 
on him and erush him to death, mental, official. 

If you ask me, I'll say a slow reading and 
much pondering of Weber’s great book is 
specifie antidote for superintenditis hesterna. 

Also, praise Weber for dedicating the big 
book to dear Charlie Chadsey who certainly was 
one of our big men. 


WHAT SHALL OUR SCHOLARS EAT? 
WHEREWITHAL SHALL THEY 
BE CLOTHED? 
Here we have inside and outside information 
for your high-school family. Both of these 
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books went through their first editions. These 
are revises. That shows an advance in our 
civilization. Both are for girls and that is a 
pity, for if anyone needs knowledge of how to 
care for his diet and his clothes it is the Ameri- 
ean school boy.** 

The diet book supposes the Irving Family as 
the American type and takes care of its feeding 
from baby to Dad. It completely confutes the 
ancient and dishonorable theory that your in- 
stinct is a good guide for what you shall eat. 
The authors go to the physiological chemists to 
get information on what makes the human 
machine go. You are pretty well informed now 
on proteins, fats and starches, but what do you 
know about calcium? That’s the stuff to build 
and repair your bones and teeth; but it is more 
besides. Lack of it lowers resistance in the 
breathing apparatus. Hence, pneumonia and 
related ills. Calcium regulates the nervous con- 
trol and the mystic operation of glands. 0, 
where shall calcium be found? Ham says, “it 
is not in me.” Honey cries “I have it not.” 
Nor has rice, nor butter, nor duck, nor goose, 
but from endive, mustard greens, and turnip- 
tops cometh the answer “lo, here am I to put 
lime into your back-bone.” 

From the facts regarding that cell-builder, 
phosphorous; that maker of red blood, iron; 
that regulator of the thyroid, iodine, our authors 
direct us by tables of values and much interest- 
ing comment to where the necessities of strong 
body buiding may be had whether from apples 
or zwieback. 

The Buttrick book, clothing women and girls, 
is built on two foundations: health and beauty. 
It develops plausible and persuasive principles 
on these two themes and then, in a way that 
must delight the professor of logic, carries the 
conclusions to the proper location of the waist 
line, the right curves for the thin girl and ver- 
ticals for the heavy women, colors for the maid 
with auroral tresses, and the sort of shoes the 
woman of to-day will have to wear if she keeps 
up with the procession. Pictures, diagrams, 
costs, stuffs, keep the presentation practical. 
The schoolmaster will be jogged by it into en- 
quiring whether the domestic classes in his 
school are clinging to the ancient assumption 

17 Florence Willard, Lucy H. Gillett, ‘‘ Dietetics 
for High Schools,’’ 290 pp. $1.40. Helen Good- 
rich Buttrick, ‘‘ Principles of Clothing Selection.’’ 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 219 pp. 
$1.00. 
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that his girl graduates will make their own 
gowns or whether these young women have been 
relieved of the technic of making garments and 
are being taught the more essential skill needed 
to get through the maze of present selling cam- 
paigns and buy properly. 

You, too, Professor Buttrick, have done a top- 
notch book. You have the right idea. Now, 
on similar lines, make a text-book “clothes make 
the man” and get high-schools to teach it to 
boys. 

INTERESTING INTERLUDE 

Ir you find the duty of reading about pro- 
fessional books more or less wearing—and I 
must tell you, now, there are several reviews still 
due—rest your mind on this. Thomas Briggs 
told it to me. 

Two parents visited a very modern school. 
In one classroom two boys were beating a third 
over the head with a elub. 

“Aren’t they hurting the child?” asked a per- 
turbed mother. 

“Oh, yes,” answered the teacher, “they are 
studying the Whiskey Rebellion.” 

“Why, they’re drunk,” exclaimed the other 
mother. 

“Certainly,” said the teacher, “and they’ll 
soon be sick. It’s a shame. To-day even the 
schools ean’t get good whiskey for their work.” 

The parents declined to visit the class in 
literature studying “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue.” 

T. B. says he took it from John S. Terry's 
“Wittemberg Symposium.” 


A NEW VIEW OF BUSINESS 

I LIke the broad purposes of a Gregg-Com- 
pany new book.'* It springs from a noteworthy 
study by an association of business men and 
school officials of Cleveland. The business 
course in the junior high-school was having the 
effect of sending children too early into cheap 
commercial jobs. The investigators listed the 
operations common to the business houses 
studied. They went farther and asked what 
qualities, habits, ideas, characters do you want 
in those you employ? The skills and traits here 
listed are vital in the conduct of a school. The 
Cleveland merchants put training for citizenship 
first. It is notable how this aim is being 

18 Lloyd L. Jones, Lloyd Bertschi, ‘‘General 


Business Science.’’ Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 604 pp. 
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stressed by the writers on geography, reading, 
arithmetic, history, school assemblies and the 
extra-curriculars. Somebody is waking up. 
The book pushes business knowledge as a uni- 
versal requisite for citizens of a democracy. 

It even discusses the business side of the 
Declaration and the Constitution. It has a 
novel feature in beginning its several lessons 
with a clean-cut statement of objectives. It is 
beautifully printed, adorned with many pictures 
and abounding in projects. One of its purposes 
is to help children through the junior high 
school. 


RUSSIAN EDUCATION RUNNING WILD 


In the numerous American accounts of Rus- 
sia’s latest five-year industrial plan I see no 
mention of the parallel five-year campaign for 
her educational expansion. But Doctors Hans 
and Hessen furnish information of first-hand 
contact with it..® The first was Educational 
Director of the city of Odessa; the second, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University of Petro- 
grad. Both, as you read them, seem to be glad 
to be quit of the dictatorship of the Stalinariat. 
Their book is a brilliant illumination of Russian 
education as they moved in it. The bewildering 
agglomerating of nationalities with different lan- 
guages, creeds and culture into the confedera- 
tion, the progress of democracy under the 
Czars, the peasants’ growing appetite for edu- 
cation, the communist party’s jumps to succes- 
sive schemes of schooling before any previous 
decree has much more than reached the teachers, 
are related without restraint and are tinted with 
the authors’ hope that somehow good will follow 
ill. From this work you get the conviction 
that the absolutist policy of the Soviet scheme is 
Nicholas I. over again. Both that Czar and the 
present rulers hold Russia as the chosen land. 
Both show the wish to dominate the whole world. 
The Teachers’ Union has been dissolved by the 
government and a new one set up with a safe 
majority of those who will do as ordered. 
Teachers are much worse off than under the 
Czar. Supervised by every member of the 
Party or even by the children of the Communist 
Youth, the teachers are liable to punishment and 
dismissal for every voluntary or accidental mis- 
take in teaching the official doctrine. Men 

19 Nicholas Hans, Sergius Hessen, ‘‘ Educational 


Policy in Soviet Russia.’’ F. 8. King and Son, 
London. 236 pp. $2.00. 
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teachers are becoming fewer. Women now 
make the majority completely dependent on the 
communist chairman of the district. The 
woman teacher is sometimes compelled to con- 
cede to the immoral demands of her master or 
lose her place. The service is so poorly paid 
and so little respected that a fourth of the 
vacancies in the training schools are unfilled. 
Doctors Hans and Hessen are unconvinced by 
the claims of the school department to have 
invented a new and surpassing education. The 
Soviet pedagogy is no more than a distortion of 
ideas known to all students of education familiar 
with the work of Decroly, Ligthart, Kirchen- 
steiner, and Dewey. “Progressives” from 
abroad are flattered, conducted, and guarded in 
their inspection of Russian schools. The two 
Doctors quote Carleton Washburne as saying 
the attempt to intoxicate the children with com- 
munism and atheism is deplorable; Dewey, as 
finding the experiment interesting, he praying 


it may never be saddled on his own countrymen. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM A LA SOVIET 


The government opposed the Boy Scouts as 
too democratic, too weakening of the class war. 
Because the leaders were too reluctant to give 
up the Scout principles the conference of forty 
delegates from different provinces was arrested 
by the police and compelled to abandon the or- 
ganization. In place of it is the official union 
of youths poisoned by partisan polities. It is 
more vicious than even the Fascist Ballila. 

In spite of all compulsion the majority of 
teachers are far from being communists. The 
same is true of students in the higher institu- 
tions. In order to get in, the applicant must 
express adherence to the Party doctrines, buf, 
once enrolled, he throws his pledge away. Not 
more than 10 per cent. of the seniors are com- 
munists in spite of the government’s drastic 
purging of the faculties. After twelve years of 
communist propaganda about 90 per cent. of the 
teachers of all grades remain untouched by the 
official doctrine. Strict supervision, quick pun- 
ishment, poverty, contempt, have failed to drive 
the teachers from fulfilling their mission accord- 
ing to their consciences. What creative effort 
and educational advance the country has gained 
has come from teachers and not from the gov- 
ernment. 
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The main feature of the five-year plan is a 
promise of a tremendous acceleration of liter- 
acy. For adults it proposes compulsory atten- 
dance at the teaching centers, penalties upon 
those illiterates who fail to come. Fourteen 
millions of men and women are to be taught 
the three R’s during this period. In 1928 there 
were less than two millions in the adult classes 
and this number has decreased since. Inter- 
mediate classes are to be increased 25 per cent. ; 
the upper grades of high schools, 11 per cent.; 
university students, 13 per cent.; technical 
pupils, 47 per cent.; pupils in lower vocational 
schools, 350 per cent.; factory schools by 150 
per cent. Our authors flatly declare the scheme 
unworkable. Money is lacking, buildings and 
equipment can not be had, nor teachers be 
found. The core of the curriculum is to be 
political excitement, atheism, memorized pas- 
sages of Lenin’s life history, military science, 
readiness for the war with the bourgeois coun 
tries of the world, vocational efficiency. 

Running through the book there may be 
sensed between the lines a faith that intelli- 
gence, fostered by almost any kind of education, 
will ultimately negative the doctrines for which 
those who now have the Russian system in their 
grip administer the schools. The people's 
aspiration to learn is older and stronger, though 
slower of advance, than the dictators of the 
present régime realize. It would in any cir- 
cumstance have raised the nation. It will in 
time break down the present wild and wasteful 
delirium. 


HIGH SCHOOLS OVER THE WORLD 


Here’s another Kandel book.?® This is a 
way of saying, behold a volume readable, solid, 
dependable, of wide information, of illuminating 
comparisons, of present-day value. By teach- 
ing in Columbia University, by editing the year- 
books of the International Institute, by assign- 
ments to address educational societies and to 
survey national systems in Europe and in Latin 
America, Professor Kandel gets a practice in 
observation and expression that makes him good 
to hear and to read. There is nothing sensa- 
tional in his saying high-school education faces 


201. L. Kandel, ‘‘ History of Secondary Educa- 
tion.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 468 
pp. $3.50. 
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a crisis. The unrest is observable in every 
country in the world. The universal discussion 
of democracy throws the searchlight upon this 
grade of schooling in which the age of budding 
civie consciousness is found. Dr. Kandel has 
been giving courses in high-school aims and 
administration for fifteen years. His book 
traces secondary education from Greek and 
Roman times in the chief nations through the 
classical theory, the entrance of science and in- 
dustry, to the present diversified situation in 
the United States. 

The public welfare idea in American educa- 
tion, Franklin’s defence of service, the failure 
of his scheme, the discontent with the Latin 
schools, the ups and downs of the academies, the 
revolt from college domination, the fading of 
the leadership aim, the problems now impend- 
ing, make, as Kandel handles it, a vitally inter- 
esting story. 


HURDLES DOWN 


Ir you think “nifty” a slang word, then ele- 
gant, smart, comely, dainty, sightly, dapper, 
natty, tidy, shipshape will do me to designate 
the fleet of French and Spanish books*' 
launched from the yards of Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 

The man behind this project does not appear 
in any of the books, but I’m for him. He has 
insisted that the books be so constructed that 
the American can get as much as possible as a 
Frenchman does out of them. To that end the 
necessary part of the dictionary is in each little 
volume, the notes are at the foot of the page; 
the paper and print, tirst-class French work. 
The teacher who wants to make foreign lan- 
guage a mechanical drudgery is warned off 
these properties. The classic texts have been 
approved by native experts. Each work is pre- 
pared for American readers by an experienced 
teacher. 

Special extra. I have just learned that a 
man didn’t plan this series at all. Alice Dickson 
did it. Hat’s off. 


21Madaline W. Nichols, Guillermo Rivera. 
Cuentos y Leyendas de Espajia. $1.00 Bazin, Les 
Oberlé; Dumas, Trois Mousquetaires, Tulipe Noir; 
Loti, Ramuntcho; Lapiche and Martin, Poudre aux 
Yeux, Voyage de M. Perichon; Maupassant, 
Contes Choisis; Moliere, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
L’Avare. Each vol., 80c. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 


Have you seen Harold Rugg’s last contribu- 
tion to the social studies for junior and senior 
high schools? This is it, “History of American 
Civilization.”** Isn’t it a beauty! This paper, 
type, and binding are distinctive. These re- 
markably handsome illustrations, reproduced 
from paintings, from old prints, from murals 
in public buildings, even from motion-picture 
films, are printed with a clearness and beauty 
and given in such abundance that you wonder 
how so generous a book can be offered at this 
price. Notice the striking contrasts in pictures 
on opposite pages: the carpenter of early 
America, the wood-worker of now; Cincinnati 
as Boone saw it, Cincinnati to-day; and so on, 
over and over. The relief maps, shaded in the 
parts illustrating changes in our growth are 
especially fine. 

I continue to think of Harold as the pink- 
cheeked, red-haired youngster he was when | 
first saw him, fresh from the civil engineering 
school, twenty years ago. He was bright 
enough, but his publications on statistics and 
mathematics required a mind keener than mine 
in his field to grow enthusiastic over him. But 
when he surveyed Grand Rapids and St. Louis 
schools, was put into the personnel classification 
service of the army, and on the Philippine and 
Porto Rico educational commissions, he surely 
showed his mathematics is not too good for 
human nature’s daily food. His social science 
pamphlets set him in the front line. When a 
modern Robert Herbert Quick comes to write 
another Educational Reformers they will put 
Harold in it. Now, at the ripe old age of 45, 
he is our many-sided genius, student researcher, 
speaker, teacher, humanist, patriot and book- 
writer extraordinary. 

This deliberate encomium is called out of me 
at this time by his “Social Science Series”: a 
breakdown of the school’s absurd separation 
of history, civics, and geography into sealed 
packages. After an extended trial of his ideas 
on a number of willing schools he is using the 
experience in these works, Introduction to Civili- 
zation, Changing Conditions in the Modern 


22 Harold Rugg, ‘‘A History of American Civili- 
zation.’’ Ginn and Company, New York. 635 pp. 
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World, third, this present volume, with three 
more to come. 

He and James Mendenhall, also of Teachers 
College, New York, issue the pupil’s self-teach- 
ing manual** whereby the heart of the scheme 
is got at: active intelligent, creative participa- 
tion in American citizenship. Good-bye passive 
absorption and memorized recitation; good-bye 
hurried teacher racking your brains to find 
stimulating work for your youngsters to do. 
They have here, mapped out for every day, the 
occupation that will put into them the juice of 
the course as given it in the big text. 

Notice the essence of the pre-Revolutionary 
narrative and pictures: social questions, politi- 
cal problems, struggles for land, living, and self- 
management. Observe the Revolution, another 
step toward demucracy, the military campaigns 
being too incidestal, now, to linger over. In 
five “units” we are brought from “the red man’s 
continent” through the westward trek and the 
settlement of the last frontier. In chapter XVI, 
sixty per cent. of the book having been cov- 
ered, you begin what you are likely to consider 
the most remarkably important presentation of 
American history, geography, and civies you 
have ever known given to school children. It is 
the American Industrial Revolution from which 
has come a great part of the good and evil of 
our present state. The machine and its over- 
turns of the living of thousands of years, the 
growth of the cities and its destruction of an- 
cient habits, the corporation and big business, 
the New South, the sorry plight of the farmer, 
the struggle of the workman, the drag into inter- 
national affairs, are here clarified as in no 
school text-book I ever saw. Harold does not 
mention these things in a general way as so 
many of our school writers have been compelled 
to do by their timid hope of squeezing civics 
into a narrow space filehed from Latin, geom- 
etry and physics. Land o’ livin! my country 
men, can you find any student of American 
education writing during the last ten years who 
fails to hammer home the fact that a citizenry 
intelligent in affairs of our civic problems is the 
one big obligation of the schools? What means 
this recent resolution of the National Depart- 
ment of School Superintendents that “not cul- 


23 Rugg and Mendenhall, ‘‘ Pupils’ Workbook.’’ 
Ginn and Company, New York. 57 pp. 40c. 
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ture, not scholarship, not self-support, nor col- 
lege entrance, are so important as training our 
youth to improve our civic life’? Why do they 
“demand for our schools power to give Ameri- 
can citizens the duty of adjusting themselves to 
the changing conditions of industrial, social and 
civic life and to create new standards for the 
benefit of mankind?” Why the impassioned 
urge of Roosevelt, Hughes, Baker, and Hoover 
that we give the people understanding of our 
civie affairs? 

The political Revolution brought us oppor- 
tunity, the industrial revolution, appalling 
trouble; the educational revolution is inevitable 
if we are to carry on. Among its Adamses, 
Franklins, Jeffersons, and Madisons you will 
put this Harold the Dauntless. I read his 
vibrant pages of the struggles of our pioneers, 
their slogans and their songs. I look at his 
pictures of the beauty and grandeur of our 
domain, I read his history of the triumphs of 
our countrymen over iron, and coal and oil, over 
drought and famine, over land and water. A 
thrill of love and pride for my country pos- 
sesses me. I take in his details of the millions 
of my neighbors whose income is below the cost 
of a decent living; he demonstrates to me the 
growing difficulty my countrymen will have to 
get work, the ease with which our fragile inter- 
dependent society can break to pieces, the amaz- 
ing increase of human the terrible 
growth of crime, the appalling indifference of 
the average citizen, the great addiction to sports 
and amusement, then the niggardly inadequacy 
of the civie training provided by public schools 


wants, 


sobers and stirs me. 

The principle of Harold Rugg’s series is that 
study, report, and discussion, long recognized 
as one of our best ways of equipping a boy 
with knowledge, habit and growth, is crippled 
by the paucity of sources in the ordinary school. 
If each pupil can be given an interesting and 
extensive library of American geography, his- 
tory, civies, social facts and economic data, the 
purpose of public-school teaching can be real- 
ized to a much greater degree. This book is 
such a library. Its accompanying student’s 
manual is an insurance policy. The whole thing 
is a work of genius. 

I thank those of my class who have remained 
till the close and compliment you on your be- 
havior. 








